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Tue Sartors’ Magazine anp SEAmEN’s FrienD, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SEAMEN’s CAuUsE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of allChristian 

eople, 
tf is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends ot the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitou 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Soeieties for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundered. 
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This little sheet, published monthly, will containbrief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, 
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NOVEMBER, 1870. 


No. 11. 


VISIT OF THE U.S.S. JAMESTOWN TO PONAPE. 


The following letter, written by the 
Rev. E. T. Doane, Missionary of the 
American Board, stationed on the 
island of Ponape, at Ascencion, was 
sent us, with a note from Dr. Damon, 
our chaplain at Honolulu, in which 
he says: ‘ It was at this island that 
the Shenandoah, the Confederate pi- 
rate, destroyed four American whale- 
ships. I am not aware if any Amer- 
ican ship visited this island prior to 
this visit of the Jamestown. Mr. 
Doane is the only American mis- 
sionary on that island at the present 
time. I visited the island in 1861, 
when I cruised among the islands 
of Micronesia as a passenger on board 
the first Morning Star. From my 
recollections of the island and the 
state of the native population, I 
look upon this letter as a remark- 
ably vivid picture of the condition 
of affairs. Mr. Doane has been a 
most successful and energetic mis- 
sionary. His associate, the Rev. A. 
A. Sturgis, is now on a visit to the 
United States. When I reflect upon 
the vast changes produced on that 
island through the labors of Messrs. 


Sturgis, Doane and Gulick, I feel 
that Foreign Missions have been a 
grand success. These missionaries 
have always officiated as Seamen’s 
Chaplains, when vessels were in port 
and they could find captains inclined 
to hold religious. services.” 


Ponape, July 1, 1870. 

The arrival of the United States 
ship of war Jamestown, at this island 
is more than an ordinary event. Not 
that war vessels have not been here; 
—they have, though few and far be- 
tween. Long since theislanders knew 
what a man-of-war was. Lutke the 
re-discoverer of the island, with his 
war vessel, Russian and Austrian 
vessels of the same character, and 
the rebel Shenandoah, had shown to 
this people the ships that go arouud 
on the sea. I believe, however, the 
Jamestown is the first from the Amer- 
ican Government. She certainly is 
the first that has put herself in 
contact with the islanders, to treat 
with them, and to right the wrongs 
of foreigners both among themselves 
and natives. As such a vessel the 
Jamestown may well be said to be 
the first, of her class, to visit Ponape. 
And her peaceful and successful visit 
is to be marked, by the harbor in 
which she has been anchored, taking 
her name. 
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I need not say, as an American, 
that I hail her advent with no little 
delight. To see and communicate 
with her commander, officers, and 
crew, all numbering some two hun- 
dred men—to see her heavy guns, 
and hear their heavy booming echo- 
ing and reverberating among the 
hills, as if the God of thunder of the 
island, Nanjapwa, was uttering his 
harsh voice; to see the stars and 
stripes waving from her peak,— 
made me fee] I was again an Amer- 
ican, and within the periphery of the 
civilized world. 

The coming of a war vessel had 
been made known to theislanders and 
80 wasexpected. Yet, when she ap- 
peared in sight, no one suspected 
her character till aboard, and she 
was inthe harbor. The cry of sail 
ho! sail ho! went ringing through 
the woods calling me and my com- 
pany from work, and friends were 
blowing the sea-shell horn for the 
same purpose. We launched our 
canoe, and pushed out into the har- 
bor, speculating on the character of 
the vessel, when she comes broad- 
side on, and lo, a man-of-war! The 
expressions of surprise and fear ex- 
pressed in half suppressed whispers, 
the question what she would do to 
those who might go to her, was more 
than anordinary picture. But we 
soon approached her and found her 
“gentle as a lamb,” and her com- 
mander greeting us with the warmth 
of Christian love. 

‘Behold I make all things new” 
was the voice of the apocalyptic an- 
gel to the apostle. And ever since 
has that ‘‘new creation” been form- 
ing and stratifying, now through 
wars, now through peace, now 
through arts and science and schools, 
now through the missionary enter- 
prise. That new work has been 
working out upon this land for the last 
eighteen years, in various ways and 
by somewhat various means, yet I 
am happy to say not least among the 
stratas that have been laid is that 
which the Jamestown has done. Her 
visit has been so peaceful and so hu- 
mane, so trueto the highest interests 
of law and order, I feel her visit will 
advance much the work for the 


moral good of the islanders. Com- 
missioned to execute the law, if ne- 
cessary by severe means, yet she has 
not done what might be called a 
harsh act. We hail her visit there- 
fore with more than ordinary joy— 
than if bloodshed and loss of life and 
destruction of property had marked 
some of her intercourse. 

The story of all the Jamestown did 
here might be too long and tedious, 
but perhaps a rapid sketch may 
with propriety be recorded. On 
reaching the island, Capt. Truxton 
at once stated the object of his visit, 
or one part of it. He wished to call 
a meeting of all the kings and lead- 
ing chiefs of Ponape to communicate 
to them the message of the President 
of the United States. A general 
meeting of all these ‘‘ crowned heads” 
at one place would be impossible— 
jealousies are too strong among them. 
But the several kings can be visited 
in their petty realms. Accordingly 
he called for a meeting of the king 
and chiefs of the tribe in whose har- 
bor had anchored. A paper had been 
prepared—which stated the object of 
his mission to them, and all were de- 
sired toagree to it andsignit. The 
main points were: All wrecked sea- 
men were to be humanely treated ; all 
traders, unless necessary, were not 
to be molested or interfered with ; all 
Christian teachers, and all natives be- 
coming Ohristians, were to be allowed 
freedom of action and thought; all 
lands sold to foreigners were to be con- 
veyed to the party purchasing by a 
written deed, and he who should en- 
tice from his ship, or harbor a sailor 
deserting shall pay a fine of $50. This 
paper was explained, and it was ap- 
provingly and unanimously signed. 

The day following the steam 
launch of the Jamestown was set 
afloat, and acompany of some thir- 
ty men and two boats were detail- 
ed for an expedition around the is- 
land. And this steam launch, so in- 
stinctive with life, yet moving with- 
out sail or paddle, was a wonder of 
wonders to the natives. 

She reached, as the first point in 
the expedition—a king some half 
dozen miles distant from the James- 
town. He had been notified of the 
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coming ofthe Captain, and had gath- 
ered most of his principal chiefs. He 
is invited aboard, the paper read 
and explained ; he approves it, signs 
it and retires pleased. Steam is let 
on and off the ‘‘fire-ship” moves, 
passing on to the king of an adjoin- 
ing tribe. He too had been notifi- 
ed of the visit and had gathered his 
whole tribe at an appointed place.— 
But he is a haughty fellow, prepares 
an armed chair for himself, and dons 
a military coat and semi-white shirt 
with his nether extremities nude, 
black and shining with oil. Captain 
Truxton enters the feast house. No 
seat had been prepared for him, ex- 
cept the floor at the feet of this mon- 
arch of a realm too microscopic to 
bound. The Captain can hardly 
lower President Grant to this level, 
and so stands erect. All things ad- 
justed, the paper is read, explained 
and signed, approvingly and willing- 
ly. A short turn io the launch with 
His Majesty, the firing of the bow 
gun and their interview terminates. 
The day following another king is 
met, but he comes tardily to meet 
his visitor. He had heard fearful 
stories of the war-vessel—and the 
“fire-ship,” and so at first excuses 
himself—as detained by old age and 
infirmity. But his fears being allay- 
ed—he appears, and hearing the pa- 
per read and explained, says “all is 
good,” puts his mark to the treaty. 
The next visitis to the next high 
chief of this same tribe, a man bear- 
ing no enviable reputation for law 
or order. For him had been reserv- 
ed areprimand. It is plainly given. 
He had fired and burnt a large 
church erected by much labor and 
cost. And a bell of some eight hun- 
dred pounds had been destroyed by 
this ruthless act of his. He is fined 
for the loss of this, and agrees to help 
erect another building. He prompt- 
ly meets the demands. He freely 
acknowledged his wrong, and at 
once made reparation. The articles 
which other chiefs had signed were 
explained to him, and he agrees to 
all. He reconveys, by deed this time, 
a piece of land given for Christian 
uses by a former high chief, his pre- 
decessor, but which land he had suf- 
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ffered other parties to possess and 
occupy. 

And here ends the meeting with 
the kings and high chiefs of Ponape, 
by Captain Truxton. From first to 
lastthe whole wasa complete success, 
not a mishap, not an improper word, 
not a suspicious act was seen or 
heard. Cheerfully and approvingly 
were all names affixed to the treaty. 
So soon as the Captain made known 
his statements, and they were under- 
stood, all said *‘ good,” ‘‘ right,” “we 
like that.” Such has been the visit 
so successful the coming of the James- 
town. It was one of peace and 
good will, and not of blood and des- 
truction of property. The whole is- 
land is for the present rejoicing over 
it. How permament it will be time 
must show. I cannot but feel, how- 
ever, it will not soon beeffaced. 

Those heavy guns are shotted with 
justice as well as with the desolating 
and murderous shell. Here is an epis- 
ode of this. A king of one of the 
tribes, months since, sent a party of 
half drunken savages and kidnapped 
a little girl of a Christian foreigner ; 
she was at school when the savages 
seized her. The mother is there too 
and tries to rescue the child but fails. 
She gives one long loud scream of 
distress and goes home with a crush- 
ed heart, exclaiming ‘‘my child! my 
child!” The king takes the child to 
be a member of his harem—already 
numbering near a dozen women.— 
The facts are laid before Captain 
Truxton. The child is demanded of 
the king; she is restored, and con- 
veyed home, weeping for joy, to 
rieet again her mother and baby sis- 
ter—she is free. All hail, we long 
since said, to the power that struck 
the chains from three millions of im- 
bruted slaves. And all hail, we 
again repeat, to the same power, 
stretching its arms of justice over 
these wide seas, and reaching this 
far off isle of the ocean, and here 
frees a little captive maid. All hail 
to the Jamestown, thus sailing in the 
cause of justiceand humanity. And 
80 may she ever sail, ever be laying 
strata upon strata of love and peace 
in that ‘‘new creation” now work- 
ing out in this world of sin. 
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There is a fact or two that should 
be stated in these closing lines, re- 
garding government vessels visiting 
these Micronesian microscopic is- 
lands. The Jamestown is a sail vessel. 
Her visit has clearly demonstrated 
that such vessels are not the ones to 
do the work she was commissioned 
to do. <A steamer or “auxiliary” 
vessel, is what is needed. Such are 
the winds during a large part of the 
year, light often and baffling; such 
are the currents, and so many are 
the shoals and sunken rocks, es- 
pecially on entering a passage, that 
steam seems to be the only proper 
motive-power at these times for war 
vessels. Rapidity of movement in 
such a vessel is often necessary in 
shifting from port to port. There is 
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no doubt the influence of the James- 
town, as good as it has been, might 
have been largely increased, could 
she have steamed from one harbor to 
another, and let all the kings and 
chiefs see her massive strength. We 
shall hope for the cause of science, 
religion and order that these islands 
will not be wholly abandoned by the 
United States Government, but 
again, and at a proper time, a steam 
war vessel be sent. If such a vessel 
comes, it will not only make her more 
safe in light winds, calms, currents, 
and among sunken rocks, but serve 
against the treachery of natives, who 
might take advantage of the helpless 
condition of a sail vessel in a calm. 


Yours truly K. T. DOANE. 
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A CHAT ABOUT ADMIRAL FARRAGOUT. 


BY THE REY. J. P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Although I cannot pretend to an 
intimacy with Admiral Farragut, yet, 
on public and social occasions it was 
often my privilege to have him for 
my seat-mate or my vis-a-vis at table, 
and in long and varied conversations 
to draw out the qualities of his mind 
and heart. Some of his unconscious 
revelations of himself at such times 
exhibited traits worthy to be put 
upon record for the instruction of 
the young, and for the admiration 
of all who know how to prize what 
is noble and good in human charac- 
ter. 

One could not be long in company 
with Admiral Farragut without being 
charmed with his simplicity. At 
seventy, the hero of recent naval 
warfare, the head of the Navy of his 
country, the first in an office created 
expressly for his promotion, the hon- 
ored and flattered guest of the civil- 
ized world, he yet retained the fresh- 
ness and simplicity of character with 
which he entered the service more 
than fifty years ago. He had the af- 
fection of a boy for his tutor and the 
companion of his early voyages, Mr. 
Charles Folsom of Cambridge, and 
the enthusiasm of a boy for the 


friends, places and incidents that had 
given zest to his experiences as a 
midshipman. Hearing him speak of 
a visit to the ruins of Carthage, I 
called at his house with a copy of. 
Davis’s work; and it was refreshing 
to see the gush of delight with which 
he identified places and monuments 
that he had not seen for half a centu- 
ry, and to hear his animated story of 
his own adventures. By way of re- 
ciprocity he then gave his attention 
to my juvenile companion; and as 
the Admiral brought out for his en- 
tertainment the choice stores of his 
portfolios, views of foreign travel and 
gifts of friends abroad, he seemed 
even more the boy than the youth 
who drank in all so eagerly, but 
could not forget in whose pre- 
sence he was. It was really charm- 
ing to see the commander of vic- 
torious squadrons give himself with 
such gusto to the amusement of a 
boy. 

There was not in him one trace of 
vanity,—of that egotism which for- 
ever magnifies itself, which keeps 
self always first in its own thought, 
and exacts the homage of all around. 
And yet the Admiral was thoroughly 
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appreciative of the good-will of his 
countrymen, and as sensitive as a 
child to their marks of approbation. 
He was really charming to look upon 
as he received the applause of a din- 
ner company; his manly face beam- 
ing with pleasure, his tongue confus- 
ed with the attempt to speak, his 
lips answering by smiles for words, 
yet with no trick or taint of ostenta- 
tion,—just a hearty, simple, sympa- 
thetic pleasure with himself and 
everybody else, because he had some- 
how done something that pleased 
other people. Once at a public din- 
ner, as he saw the toast, ‘To our 
Navy,” bearing down upon him like 
a saucy corvette and pouring broad- 
sides of compliments, he whispered, 
“now in a minute they’ll set me up 
in the main-top again, and then I 
shall have to speak. What shall I 
say? Vd rather go into action.” 
Presently the chairman reached the 
culminating point of his own elo- 
quence, with ‘‘The hero of Mobile 
lashing himself to the main-top and 
sailing into the belching flames,” 
&e., &e.; and amid ‘thunders of ap- 
plause,” the Admiral rose and bowed, 
and beamed forth his contagious 
smiles till the whole company felt as 
jolly as a mess on furlough; then said 
a few simple, honest, manly words 
about the Navy, his officers, and his 
men, and looked so happy as he re- 
ceived the vociferous greetings of the 
assembly that the impression upon 
all. was that of a brave, simple, true 
man, whose heart was as open as it 
was brave. - 

When he sat down, he said to me, 
“TY cannot understand why they make 
so much of my going up into the 
main-top..It was nothing special 
that I did at Mobile, and 1 was not 
lashed there at all. When going into 
action, or in any time of danger, I 
always went up there, because I[ 
felt it my duty to be where I could 
overlook everything in person and be 
seen by all the men, and set them an 
example of sharing their risks.”” How 
much more impressive does the inci- 
dent at Mobile become, from the fact 
that this now immortal act was not 
then done for any special effect, but 
as a common incident of what a brave 
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man regarded as his duty. So he who 
quietly does his duty, year by year 
at the post of responsibility an 
danger, may one day find that his 
accustomed obedience to the sum- 
mons of Providence has lifted him 
up before the nations as an example 
and a hero. 

Admiral Farragut had that tho- 
rough honesty which made duty 
with him imperative. It was this 
that held him true to the flag of his 
country, when personal associations 
would have drawn him to the South; 
and it was this that enabled him to 
win for that flag such almost mira- 
culous renown. As a man of true 
honor and integrity he was above all 
shams. 

At that same dinner, taking in his 
hand a glass of wine, he said to me, 
“The wine goes round pretty freely 
to-night. I take a glass with my 
dinner ; but when I am on duty, and 
especially when going into action, I 
never allow myself to take a drop of 
any kind of stimulant. For when 
my country has trusted me with grave 
responsibilities, I could not bear the 
thought of doing anything that might 
lead me to distrust myself, or might 
shake the confidence of officers and 
men in my command. To do my 
duty, I must respect myself.” 

Upon another occasion, when the 
talk turned upon iron and wooden 
ships of war, the Admiral said, ‘he 
could never bear the thought of shut- 
ting men up in a monitor; it took 
away their spirit to feel that they 
were cooped up in a coffin; a sailor 
loves a free fight. Then as to wood 
or iron, it doesn’t matter; it is the 
men that make the ship; only give me 
men that I know and that know me, 
and I would as lief go into battle in 
wood as I would in iron.” This 
showed a knowledge both of human 
nature, and of the elements of cour- 
age. 

It is not claimed that Admiral 
Farragut was a great man, or a man 
of genius—as those epithets go—but 
as his coffin is borne through our city 
to its last resting-place, I would fain 
lay upon it this{tribute to the worth 
of a noble, brave, honest and true 
man.—Ohristian Union. 
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THE BIBLE IN ICELAND. 
BY THE REV. B. F. DE COSTA. 


The Bible, that pure Word which, 
like a hammer, breaks the flinty rock 
in pieces—stands forth in the eyes of 
the world as a great and irresistible 
agent in missionary work. Its pro- 
gressis a missionarv triumph. The 
results which it achieves are to be set 
down to the account of aggressive 
accomplishment 

Therefore, in telling whatit has 
achieved in any land, we only recite 
a portion of missionary history. But 
especially is this the case when we 
turn to the north, and view its record 
in that ice-bound isle where the land 
is less hospitable than the sea, but 
where, notwithstanding the hard con- 
ditions of nature, the Word of God 
ie had free course, and been glori- 

ed. 

The earliest known settlements 
begun in Iceland were underta- 
ken about the year 864, by adven- 
turersfrom Norway. And they, even 
had, apparently, been anticipated by 
the pious Culdees of Ireland, who 
fled to this secluded place, in order 
that they might be alone with God. 
Landanama mentions relics of these 
devout anchorites, mementos that 
were left behind when they fled be- 
fore the worshippers of Odin and 
Thor. Among these relics are men- 
tioned ‘‘bells,” and “books.” Still 
we do not know what kind of books 
they were. Probably, however, they 
were prayer-books of some kind, 
though possibly some manuscript 
copy of the Holy Scriptures may 
have existed in Greek or Latin. Yet 
it was not until many generations had 
passed that the Scriptures appeared 
in the Icelandic or ‘‘ Old North- 
ern” tongue, whichis the mother of 
the modern Swedish, Danish, and 
Norse, imperfect representatives of 
the “Old Northern,” still spoken in 
classic purity throughout the coun- 
try of Iceland. 

The first mention of Icelandic 
Scriptures was made by Erie Bro- 
chenhusius, Governor of Mandale in 
Norway. He says that in 1567 he 
he saw a copy of the Bible in that 
tongue which was three hundred 


years old. Reasons, which need not 
here be detailed, lead us, however, 
to suppose that he was in error, as 
we have no trace of the work in 
question. 

Oddr Gotshalkson, son of the Bish- 
op of Holum, who had visited the 
Continent, and heard Luther preach, 
appears to have first conceived the 
idea of translating the New Testa- 
ment into the Icelandic. Returning: . 
to Iceland, he became Rector of the 
Cathedral of Skalholt, where, in an 
obscure corner of the church, he was 
one day surprised by Ogmund, the 
Bishop, reading the Gospel of Luke 
in German. The Bishop, an earnest 
opponent of the Reformation, angrily 
assailed him with opprobrious lan- 
guage, which was much in vogue 
with ecclesiastics at thattime. Oddr 
was therefore obliged to secrete him- 
self in a small cell in a cow-house, 
where he commenced the work of 
translation. By the time however, 
that he had reached the end of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, the hostility of the Pa- 
pal party obliged him to leave Skal- 
holt, and lease a farm at Reikium, 
where, in 1539 he finished the trans-~ 
lation. 

And itis worthy of remark here: 
that the Bible by its silent, yet pow- 
erful, influence had much to do with 
the direct advancement of the Refor- 
mation. There were many in that 
desolate land of ice who felt like Al- 
bert Durer, the devout artist, when 
in 1521, he wrote in his diary, with 
reference to the treacherous seizure 
of Luther: ‘‘God of heaven have pity 
onus! Save usin Thy right time; 
preserve in us the true faith; collect 
Thy widely wandering sheep through 
Thy voice in the Bible, called the 
Word of God.” 

Even at this time, the literati of 
Iceland had established the printing 
press, but it was idle to think of 
printing the Testament there; and 
consequently Oddr resorted to Den- 
mark, where the work was brought 
out under the royal protection. This 
volume was accompanied by an ad- 
dress to the people of Iceland on the 
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importance of the Word of God. He 


also appears at his death to have left 
a translation of the whole Bible. 

In 1562, Olaf Hjalteson, the first 
Lutheran Bishop of Holum, publish- 
ed the Gospels and Epistles in the 
order according to which they were 
to be read in his diocese. In this he 
used the work of Oddr. It was print- 
ed by John Matthieson, the first 
printer in Iceland, and passed through 
no less than twelve editions. 

In 1584, Iceland was put in pos- 
session of the entire Bible, by Gud- 
brand Thorlakson, Bishop of Holum, 
who bought the press of John Mat- 
thieson. After exhausting his own 
means, Gudbrand was authorized by 
Fredric II. of Denmark, to raise a 
tax of one rix-dollar from every in- 
habitant to carry on the work, and it 
was also ordered that every church 
should purchase a copy. The work 
was finished June 6, 1584, about thir- 
ty-six years before the Plymouth 
colonists came to New England. 

This work was reprinted by the 
grandson of Gudbrand, who succeed- 
ed him as Bishop of Holum. It was 
nearly nine years in going through 
the press, and an edition of one thou- 
sand copies was finished in 1644. A 
third edition was finished in 1728, by 
Stein, Bishop of Holnm. 

In 1741, the learned and pious 
Bishop Harboe visited Iceland, and 
found a lack of the Scriptures; and by 
his influence, on his return to Copen- 
hagen, a new tax of one rix-dollar 
was levied upon the Icelanders for a 
new edition, which was completed in 
1747. It was printed at Copenhagen, 
and cost two and a-half rix-dollars, 
unbound. At this time a wealthy 
Danish merchant bought 596 Bibles, 
and 1,693 Testaments, which he sent 
over as a gift to the Icelanders. The 
Testaments were sold as low as two 
marks each. 

In 1800, several clergymen of Fuh- 
nen and Holstein, finding that Ice- 
land was still suffering for the Word 
of God, resolved to print 2,000, Tes- 
taments, which, in 1807, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society enabled 
them to increase to 5,000. This gift 
was received by the inhabitants with 
every demonstration of gratitude 
and joy. 
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In 1813, the British and Foreign 
Society, assisted by the Edinburgh 
Society and others, printed an edi- 
tion of 5,000 of the entire Scriptures, 
and 5,000 Testaments additional. 

And now we have before us, final- 
ly, the superb octavo edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, put out in the same 
language by the same society which 
has placed the people of Iceland 
under a vast debt that they deeply 
feel, but can never repay. Prepared 
under the direction of the ripest 
scholarship, which the Word of God 
has never failed to command; and 
printed from the finest Old Northern 
type, this volume is a treasure both 
to study and to look upon; and as its 
distribution goes on among the villa- 
ges and hamlets of Iceland, it will 
carry joy and light from dwelling to 
dwelling. 

The latest report from this deeply 
interesting country shows, however, 
that while the supply of the Scrip- 
tures is not equal to the demand, this 
noble book is more than ever a mis- 
sionary power among the thoughtful 
and educated Icelanders, who so long 
ago learned to make the Bible con- 
tribute its due share to the winter 
evening entertainment, and mingle 
its lessons of divine truth with the 
lessons of Saga and Edda. 

Still, many cannot have the whole 
Scriptures, though sold at a very low 
price, for the reason that the last win- 
ter’s fishing almost completely fail- 
ed, and left them in a condition of 
deep distress. 

——_—_—= 0 <-____ 


The First English Copy of the New 
Testament. 


The first complete copy of the New 
Testament in English was printed at 
Worms, and not at Antwerp, as sta- 
ted by Mr. Froude and Mr. Smiles. 


’ It appeared in 1525, in octavo, with- 


out note or comment, and was exe- 
cuted in the press of Schoffer, son of 
the associate of Faust and Gutten- 
berg, the inventors of printing. The 
title-page did not give the name of 
either translator or printer, and, with 
the exception of a brief epistle “‘ To 
the Reder’’ at the end, the book con- 
tained nothing but the sacred text. 
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Three thousand copies of it were 
printed, and these were immediately 
followed by an equal number of the 
quarto edition, with marginal gloss- 
es and a preface. They were all 
sent to the coast and shipped to Eng- 
land; but the news had gone before. 
The Romish hierarchy condemned 
the book, and all in whose possession 
it should be found. Not content 
with this, active emissaries were sent 
by Cardinal Wolsey to various towns 
on the coast of England and Holland 
to search out and buy up copies. 
These were collected and burned in 
the presence of the Cardinal and his 
clergy, before the gate of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Sunday, February 11th, 
1526. So successful was the work of 
destruction that, at the present time, 
of the quarto edition only a fragment 
is known to exist. It is in the Gre- 
ville collection of the British Mu- 
seum. Of the octavoedition there are, 
but two copies known, both imper- 
fect—one in the Baptist College, Bris- 
tol, complete, with the exception of 
the title-page; the other in the li- 
brary of St. Paul’s, London. The 
former was reprinted in 1836, with a 
valuable memoir of Tyndale, by G. 
Offor. Itis a literal copy of the ori- 
ginal, and has fac similes of the wood 
cuts and ornaments. The epistle 
“To the Reder” is appended, and is 
very interesting. After speaking of 
the difficulty of the work, and of the 
rudeness of .a first attempt at trans- 
lation, Tyndale says: “‘ Count it as 
a thynge not havynge his full shape, 
but as it were borne afore hys tyme, 
even as a thynge begunne rather than 
fynnesshed.”— Quarterly Review. 
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Kast India Telegraphs. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE CHINESE 
COASTS. 


The vast strides recently made in 
this and other civilized countries 
toward perfecting an unbroken sys- 
tem of telegraphic communication 
from our Pacific coast to the eastern 
extremity of Asiatic Russia, are 
bearing legitimate fruit in the various 
projects recently published for ex- 
tending its advantages to China and 
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Japan. Nor in view of the enormous 
foreign trade conducted by those 
countries is this surprising. Noth-— 
ing but a widespread ignorance of its 
extent and ramifications has delayed 
schemes which, although based .on 
sound data, have been generally 
viewed rather as the offspring of ill- 
informed enthusiasm than of a sober 
appreciation of facts. A few figures 
derived from the independent esti- 
mates of both American and British 
merchants of unimpeachable stand- ~ 
ing, and approved by the foreign 
press and customs departments of - 
those countries, will satisfy the most 
incredulous that a remunerative field 
for telegraphic enterprise is here 
open. 

The foreign trade with China, 
amounts, according to these author- 
ities, to the annual sum of $600,000, 
000, including $100,000,000 of re ex- 
ports. The native trade between the 
coast ports is estimated at $300,000 
000 a large proportion of this being 
conducted at, or through, those ports 
at which any cable laid down would 
necessarily touch. The total yearly 
value of the business which would 
be effected by telegraphic communi- 
cation is therefore about $900,000,000, 
or, to follow the denomination in 
which the computations were made, 
£202,500,000 sterling. The foreign 
trade with Japan amounts to some 
$30,000,000 annually, quite exclusive 
of the intercostal trade in the hands 
of natives, which is usually stated at 
some $20,000,000 more, but regard- 
ing which no reliable statistics are 
obtainable. If such are the figures 
under existing conditions it may 
fairly be presumed that the advent 
of telegraphic communication would 
result in a vast increase, advantage- 
ous alike to the native and foreign 
merchants of both countries. 

That various propositions should 
have been made to unite those large 
interests with the commercial cen- 
ters of the West is not therefore, to 
be wondered at. The United States 
was first in the field, a concession 
having, at the instance of the Amer- 
ican representative in Pekin, been 
granted to certain citizens to lay 
down acable along the China coast, 


as the first step toward more exten- 
; sive operations. A company was 
» organized, a prospectus was issued, 
pand it was fully believed that the 
concession would be availed of.— 
i Some two years since, however, it 
suspended operations; while the pro- 
y ject of another company for carrying 
| a line along the coast to Alaska, and 
i thence across Behring’s Straits to 
1 Asiatic Russia, and China has been 
apparently abandoned. A_ third 
» scheme proposed was to lay a sub- 
| marine cable from California to Ja- 
f pan and Shanghai, but nothing has 
# as yet been done toward carrying it 
; out. Meantime the subject attract- 
ed the favorable notice of British 
i) capitalists, and the partial coopera- 
) tion of their government was obtain- 
fed toward prolonging the existing 
i line to India as far as Hong Kong. 
{ The disastrous financial panic of 
| 1866, which resulted in the failure of 
' so many China houses, materially in- 
» erfered, however, with this enter- 
prise ; and it was not until 1869 that 
| projects for placing China in tele- 
) graphic communication with Europe 
again attracted the attention of in- 
'vestors. Three schemes were pro- 
) posed, each independent of the 
i others: the one advocating a line 
| southward to Singapore, and thence 
i) via Saigon, to Hong Kong; asecond 
i proposing to carry a wire across 
i Siam to some point on the Gulf of 
) Hanan, where it would meet a short 
cable from the same destination ; the 
i third being to lay down a cable from 
) Hong Kong to Shanghai, to com- 
i mence with, afterward extending it 
i to Passiette, or Posiet in Russian 
| Siberia on the one hand, and, possi- 
bly, toSingapore on the other. This 
; latter scheme, under the auspices of 
| a company designated the “ Great 
‘Northern Telegraph Company,” is 
| the only one which has as yet borne 
fruit. The latest China files inform 
} us that another line is projected, the 
| Spanish government having just 
} granted a concession to two gentle- 
| men, Messrs. Hearns and Graham, to 
| lay a cable from Hong Kong, via 
) Manilla, to Singapore. Seven dif- 
ferent projects have thus been or 
are on the tapis for placing the pop- 
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ulous empires of Eastern Asia in tel- 
egraphic communication with the 
civilized West. 

The “Great Northern Telegraph 
Company” has commenced opera- 
tions by shipping on board the Dan- 
ish screw frigate Tordenskjold, which 
it chartered some nine months since 
for the purpose, the first section of 
its Hong Kong and Shanghai cable. 
The entire line consists of 685 nauti- 
cal miles of main cable, 272 miles of 
intermediate, 111 miles of ordinary 
shore end, and 30 miles of heavy 
shore end, all of which has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers, at Charlton on the Thames, 
England, from which place it was 
shipped. The ZYordenskjold which 
left on the 13th of June for China, 
via the Suez Canal, took only 96 
miles, chiefly of ‘‘shore end,” the 
propeller steamers Great Northern 
and Cella taking the remainder. The 
former carries 288 and the latter 714 
nautical miles, thus making the total 
length of the cable 1,098, nautical 
miles. Both vessels have by this time 
probably sailed. The submarine ca- 
ble between Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai will, therefore, before long, be an 
accomplished fact, and the Compa- 
ny thus first in the field will doubt- 
less reap a rich harvest. It is not 
probable that the Chinese will im- 
mediately appreciate the advantages 
of saving from five to seven days in 
their communication between the two 
ports, but the idea once grasped, the 
Cable will be largely availed of by 
both officials and merchants. Such 
was the case with steamers in that 
country. For a considerable period 
the Imperial Government preferred 
the old-fashioned, clumsy junk, for 
the transport of troops, and so, fre- 
quently delayed their arrival at any 
port until too late to crush incipient 
rebellion, or support other forces 
when most sorely pressed. The Chi- 
namen may now say: Nous avons 
change tout cela, many steamers be- 
ing chartered for the purpose refer- 
red to. 

The surest means of bringing 
China into that immediate contact 
with civilization which is so neces- 
sary to her substantial progress is, 
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now that peaceful negotiation with 
foreigners by means of accredited 
representatives has taken the place 
of former exclusiveness, to give such 
representatives the power of prompt 
communication with their govern- 
ments. No slight advantages will 
also be afforded by such a facility to 
foreign diplomatists resident at Pe- 
* kin. So soon as the line from Pas- 
siette to Shanghai is completed, the 
latter city will be placed in direct 
communication with New York, 
via St. Petersburg, and London or 
Paris. 

In view, however, ofthe many hands 
through which despatches will have 
to pass, and the mistakes which may 
arise from the nationality of the va- 
rious operators, it would seem very 
desirable that the original project of 
a line from California, via Alaska, 
to Russian Siberia, be carried out.— 
That our interests in China are of 
less magnitude than those of Eng- 
land would matter little, inasmuch 
as the superior advantages offered 
by such a line would insure a large 
amount of European support in ad- 
dition to that naturally accruing from 
commercial circles in this country. 
The greater portion of the line might 
be cairied overland, or if it were 
found objectionable to carry it over 
foreign territory, short lines of sub- 
marine cable might be laid in safe 
water from San Francisco to the 
North. The very short portion cross- 
ing Behring’s Straits would certain- 
ly require to be of unusually substan- 
tial manufacture, to lessen the dan- 
ger of injury by grounding icebergs ; 
but this dangeris by no means certain, 
and it is thought by experienced tele- 
graphers to be overestimated. The 
Russians have long since expressed 
a willingness to extend their tele- 
graphic line northward so as to meet 
any line constructed from the United 
States; and this would, in addition 
to placing us in connection with 
China, give us a means of communi- 
cation with Europe, independently 
of either the English or French At- 
lantic cables. American enterprise 
would then have supplied the last 
link of the telegraphic girdle of the 
globe. 
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The Planet Saturn. 


This interesting planet is now a 
brilliant object in the evening sky, 
passing below the Western horizon 
a little before midnight. It is situat- 
ed in the constellation Scorpio, and 
may be readily known from its soft 
glow and pale yellow hue. It is the 
most interesting telescopic object in 
the heavens, with its triple rings, 
eight moons, and the changing colors 
which adorn its surface. It has spe- 
cial interest now for observers from 
the fact that such is the position of. 
the rings with regard to the earth 
that they appear open to their widest 
extent, in a manner which will not 
occur again for fifteen years. 

As Saturn requires thirty years to 
complete one revolution around the 
sun, its path in the heavens is easily 
traced, for it remains about two years 
and a half in one constellation. Dur- 
ing this revolution the appearance 
of the rings takes on a variety of 
phases. The edges of the ring is 
sometimes turned toward the earth, 
in seven or eight years after they 
open to their widest extent; then 
gradually closing they take on anew 
form, then they open again, and then 
closing they become invisible. The 
rings have now, as we have before 
said, reached their period of greatest 
separation, and the same opportuni- 
ty for observation will not occur un- 
til 1886. The next period of disap- 
pearance will take place in 1879. 

We made a telescopic observation 
of this interesting planet, afew weeks 
since, on one of the clear nights 
which are the delights of astronom- 
ers. The body of the planet lay 
shining like liquid gold against the 
dark background of the sky, while 
the broad golden circlet of the rings 
threw its circling concave around it 
in a manner so bewitchingly lovely, 
that we could only give expression 
to our admiration in exclamations of 
amazement and delight. The teles- 


cope through which we looked was | 


powerful enough only to show the 


body of the planet, the dark space | 


between, and one bright ring. More - 
powerful glasses give a triple ring, 


as many of the eight satellites as are _ 


| 
| 


| 
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visible at the time, and beautiful and 
) contrasted bands of coloring on the 
| disc of the planet. The coloring of 
) the disc, the nature and number of 
) the rings are now exciting great in- 
' terest among astronomers. Under 
1 ordinary circumstances, the only 
' colors which can be recognized on 
y Saturn, are the white of the cloud- 
) zones, and the yellow of the belts. 
* But under rare atmospheric condi- 
i tions, a great variety of colors, dis— 
} tinctly marked, can be seen. The 
poles, and the narrow belts around 
/ them, are of a pale blue, the body of 
1, the plant yellow, orange, and purple, 
! shaded with brown, the rings yellow, 
' of various shades, and the spaces 
| between them of a dark brown. 
' “But,” says an enthusiastic observer, 
' “no description can give any ad- 
' equate idea of the ringed planet in 
) its full glory. There isa muddiness 
| about terrestrial colors when com- 
| pared with objects seen in the 
heavens. These colors could not be 
' represented in all their brillancy and 
| purity unless we could dip our pen- 
| cil in a rainbow, and transfer the 
| prismatic tints to our paper.” 

But it is the ring-system in Saturn 
which makes the most impressive 
spectacle to the telescopist. It has 
long been known that what we call 
| Saturn’s ring is divided into two con- 
centric rings, 2,000 miles apart, of 


| which the inner is the wider and 


' brighter. It has more recently been 
| discovered that several other divi- 
sions exist in the ring-system; that 
these divisions are not black, and 
also that the great dark division is 
not black. The dark ring within the 
inner bright one is now considered a 
darker part of the ring-system, and 
- the curious anomaly that, where it 
crosses Saturn, the planet can be 
seen through it, is accounted for by 
an ingenious theory given by a 
writer in St. Paul's Magazine. His 
theory is, that the bright rings are 
composed of myriads of minute sa- 
tellites circling in ever-intertwining 
orbits around the great centre of the 
Saturnian system. Minute satellites, 
more widely separated than in the 
case of the bright rings, compose the 
dark ring, and between them we see 
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through to the planet. The effect is 
as though the dark ring were com- 
posed of crape, veiling but not hid- 
ing the disc. For this reason the 
dark ring is sometimes called the 
crape ring. Thus we have Saturn 
raised to the dignity of asun. His 
eight satellites correspond to the 
number of planets who constitute 
the sun’s family, and the myriads or 
minute moons which form his golden 
belts are the asteroids which are 
governed by his movements. The 
immense vaporous masses forming 
the ‘cloud-belts hanging over the 
equatorial regions of Jupiter and 
Saturn can be accounted for on no 
other hypothesis than that of inter- 
nal heat. Itis not unreasonable to 
suppose that these giant planets of 
the system have been longer in cool- 
ing off than their smaller contempo- 
raries, and that in the cold and dis- 
tant regions where they extend their 
broad circle around the sun, they are 
themselves suns to the worlds of 
satellites and rings revolving around 
them. At least the theory, while it 
waits for confirmation, adds a new 
element of interest to those scientific 
developments which throw a poetic 
charm around the oldest, the most in- 
teresting and the queen of all the 
sciences.—Providence Journal.” 
> 2 <> 


The Electric Light. 


There is no doubt about the value 
of the electric light, if we had any 
way of making it without the neces- 
sity of putting together a complex 
battery of cups, or of driving a mag- 
neto-electric machine by steam. Its 
actinic property has been incontest- 
ibly proved, and its power to pene- 
trate the densest fog has been shown 
in lighthouses and on our steamers. 
Hence the desire to have its manu- 
facture placed within easy reach. 
Wilde’s ingenious and beautiful ma- 
chine, as shown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, requires the use of a 
steam engine for revolving it, and is, 
therefore, unavailable, excepting for 
large establishments on board of 
steamships, where a donkey engine 
could furnish the power without ad- 
ditional cost. The French steamers 
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are furnished with the most complete 
apparatus that we have thus far seen. 
The lantern in which the carbon 
points are placed is carried with the 
utmost precision by clock work, and 
the power of the light is greatly in- 
creased by the use of a Fresnel lens. 
The light cast by such a lamp could 
be distinctly seen for several miles, 
and by means of a telescope the 
names of vessels two miles away 
could be easly read. Experiments 
with the electric light have been tried 
by the Prussian army. They have 
succeeded in casting a beam of light 
upon the fortifications of the enemy. 
and of disclosing their movements 
far beyond the reach of their guns. 
The light can be thrown so far that 
it is necessary to use a telescope to 
follow in its path, and discover what 
it reveals.—Journal of Applied Chem- 
istry. 
= 0~<_ 


Eclipse of the Sun in December, 1870. 


Astronomers in all parts of the 
world are now busy in making their 
preparations for observing the eclipse 
of the sun in December 2Ist—22d, 
1870, Although it will not be visible 
in the United States, it has been sug- 
gested that some of the American 
observers of the last eclipse be sent 
abroad for the purpose of taking part 
in the observation of the one in ques~ 
tion, and Congress has already ap- 
propriated $29,000 to the Coast Sur- 
vey for the purpose. Great praise 
was awarded by foreign physicists 
to the American astronomers for the 
excellence of their work, and es- 
pecially for the remarkable photo- 
graphic pictures that were taken, 
and at so many points; and it is 
urged that these same gentlemen, or 
a selection from them, would be ad- 
mirably fitted for a renewed investi- 
gation of the kind, since their expe- 
rience of the first phenomenon would 
enable them to utilize their time to 
better advantage during the second. 
According to a recent writer, this 
eclipse will begin in the North At- 
lantic Ocean ; the line of central and 
total eclipse, moving in a southeast- 
erly direction, crosses Portugal a 
little to the south of Lisbon; passing 
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over part of Spain and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, it enters Africa near 
Oran, and soon afterwards attains its 
extreme southern limit ; the shadow 
of the moon, now moving in a north- 
easterly direction, leaves Africa, an 
crossing the Island of Sicily, th 
south of Turkey, the Black Sea; and 
the Sea of Azof, disappears; the pen- 
umbra of the moon, decreasing ra- 
pidly, leaves the earth with the sett- 
ing sunin Arabia. The sun will be 
centrally and totally eclipsed at noon 
in latitude thirty-six degrees, thir- 
ty-eight seconds north, longitude 
five degrees, one second west, a lit- 
tle to the northeast of Gibraltar—_ 
Harper's Magazine. ; 
——__—= e<_______ 


Statistics of Human Life. 


According to a French statistician, 
taking the mean of many accounts, a 
man of 50 years of age has slept 6000 
days, worked 6,500 days, walked 800 
days, amused himself 4,000 days, was 
eating 1,500 days, was sick 500 days, 
etc. He ate 17,000 pounds of bread, 
16,000 pounds of meat, 4,600 pounds 
of vegetables, eggs, and fish, and 
drank 7,000 gallons of liquid, name- 
ly, water, coffee, tea, beer, wine, etc., 
all together. This would make are- 
spectable lake of 300 square feet sur- 
face and 3 feet deep, on which a 
small steamboat could navigate. And 
all this solid and liquid material 
passing through a human being in 
50 years! Verily, there is after all 
some truth in the story of the ogre 
who drank a lake dry, to catch the 
fugitives who were sailing over it. 
Any man can do the same—only 
give him time ! 

This estimate is, however, made 
for a Frenchman ; for an American 
we have to modify it, by lessening 
the number of days he devotes to 
amusements, and in place of this 
substitute 1,000 days for quietly 
speculating how to get more of the 
almigthy dollar, 1,500 days for trav- | 
eling by, and 200 days in waiting for 
means of transportation. The latter 
number is by no means over esti- 
mated for the inhabitants of New 
York, Philadelphia, or other large 
cities of the Union. 


GOODNESS IN 


_ With earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
imine explosions, and similar calam- 
ities, matters of almost daily occur- 
‘rence, such thoughts as these—from 
‘a sermon by Rev. Stopford A. 
* Brooks — are a timely antidote 
* against the doubts that seek to en- 
§ snare us: 


Men say God is cruel to permit 
such loss. Three thousand souls 
} have perished in this hurricane. Is 
t this your God of love? But look 
}at the history of the hurricane. A 
| mass of heated air ascends along a 
i line of heated water. Two currents 


# they clash, and a whirlwind, rotat- 
» ing on a vast scale, sweeps along the 
[ line. It is the only way in which 
f the equilibrium of the air can be re- 
) stored. Those who object to this 
arrangement will perhaps prefer that 
fi the air should be left quiet, in order 
| to protect their notion of a God of 
f love. Well, what isthe result? In- 
stead of three thousand by a hurri- 
ij cane, thirteen thousand perish by a 
pestilence. 


| But why restore it so violently? 

Could not God arrange to have uni- 
) form climate over all the earth? We 
| are spiritually puzzled, and, to ar- 
) Tange our doubts, God must make 
another world! We know not what 
| weask. A uniform climate over all 
| the earth means simply the death of 
} all human beings. It is the tropic 
| heat and the polar cold which cause 
' the currents of the oceans and the 
| air, and keep them fresh and pure. 
' A stagnant atmosphere, a rotting 
| sea, that is what we ask for. It is 
' well God does not take us at our 
| word. When we wish the hurricane 
| away, we wish away the tropic heat 
/ in the West Indies and along the 
' whole equator. What do we do then? 
We wish away the Gulf Stream, 
, and annihilate England. How long 
- would our national greatness last if 
_ we ed here the climate of Labra- 

dor 


More than half of the solemn folly 


° 
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| dash in right and left to fill the space ;. 
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THE HURRICANE. 


which is talked about a God of love 
not permitting these physical calam- 
ities is due to pure ignorance, due 
to skeptical persons never reading 
God’s revealed book of nature. A 
mere smattering of meteorology 
would answer all doubts of this kind 
of God’s tenderness. 

Because a few perish, is God to 
throw the whole world into con- 
fusion? The few must be sometimes 
sacrificed to the many. But they 
are not sacrificed without due warn- 
ing. Inthis case God tells us plainly, 
in his book of nature, that he wants 
to keep his air and his seas fresh and 
clear for his children to breathe and 
sail upon. The West Indies is the 
place where this work is done for the 
North Atlantic and its borders, and 
unless the whole constitution of the 
world be entirely changed, that work 
must be done by tornadoes. God 
has made that plain to us; and to all 
sailing and living about warm cur- 
rents, like the Gulf Stream, it is as if 
God said, ‘Expect my hurricanes; 
they must come. You will have to 
face danger and death, and it is my 
law that you should face it every- 
where in spiritual as well as in phys- 
ical life ; to call me unloving because 
I impose this on you is to mistake the 
true ideal of your humanity. I mean 
to make you active men, not slothful 
dreamers. I will not make the world 
too easy for my children. I wantvet- 
eran men, not untried soldiers, men 
of endurance, foresight, strength and 
skill for my work, and I set before 
you the battle. You must face man- 
fully those forces which you call des- 
tructive, but which are in reality re- 
parative. 

In the struggle, all that belongs to 
your intellect — invention, activity, 
imagination, forethought, combina- 
tion—will be enkindled and deve- 
loped, and all the nobler qualities 
of the spirit—love to me and man, 
faith in me and man, sympathy 
with the race, tender guardianship, 
the purity of life which is born of 
activity, of charity—will enter into 
you and mould you into my like- 
ness.” 
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The Ocean. 


Oh that wonderful ocean! the great 
and wide sea! How smooth and 
glassy it sometimes looks! and then 
how suddenly do its billows rise and 
foam, rage and dash, until the ships 
and boats ‘“‘stagger like a drunken 
man”! Then the poor sailors ‘‘cry 
to the Lord in their trouble, and he 
delivers them out of their distresses.” 

Sometimes the God of the ocean 
sends a storm or a mighty wave to 


bring the unsaved sailor before him-. 


self as the Judge of the whole earth, 
or to carry to their heavenly home 
some of his own dear children. 

We have just heard of a mission- 
ary, Mr. Le Gallais, who was drown- 
ed near the coast of Newfoundland. 
He had been to visit a sick women 
on the Death Islands, or, as they are 
called in French, ‘ Isles aux Morts,” 
six or seven miles from the main- 
land. One of his own children was 
very ill at the time: so, after paying 
his visit, he pressed homeward in a 
boat with two men. He had left the 
islands about an hour, when a gale 
came on, and a fierce, blinding snow- 
storm, which caused the surging 
waters to ingulf the little craft. The 
missionary and his men were both 
drowned. God was there to do it all; 
for He who gives life may take it, 
just as he pleases. ‘‘ His way is in 
the sea, and his paths are in the 
great waters.” But many wonderful 
deliverances have occurred when 
missionaries were wrecked, as in the 
case of the three missionaries who 
escaped from the wreck of ‘ The 
Morning Star.”—The Missionary News. 


—___~2» o> 


Seize the Rope. 


Three years ago, a party of five— 
two gentlemen and three ladies— 
crossed the Niagra River in a small 
boat, many miles above the falls. 
they were young and light hearted. 
They had a merry passage, spent a 
happy hour on the Canada side, and 
then embarked for their return. All 
went well until they neared the centre 
of the stream. Just then there came 
down upon them a fierce gale of wind 
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rushing down the mighty river. The | 
boat shot forward. It was inthe mad 
current. The men plied their oars. 
They were strong and stalwart ; but | 
a power stronger than theirs held | 
them within that dark line of swiftly 
moving waters. 

They left the landing they aimed . 
for behind them. They looked with 
speechless lips into each others white | 
faces. They knew that they were | 
going down with the current. The | 
oarsmen strained every muscle. If! 
they could only breast the current for ' 
a while, relief might come. One of the | 
fragile oars snapped. One more hold . 
gone. Never a word was spoken. | 
Death and eternity stared them in. 
the face. Upon one solitary oar and. 
one single oarsman hung five pre- 
cious lives. Surely, very surely, 
they were going down with the dark 
current. 

Two of the five were christians, 
and they gave me the joyful assur- 
ance that when the first great terror 
was over, they fell back upon hope 
and faith, and that to them the near 
prospect of death was swallowed up 
in victory. Suddenly, when the 
hands of the oarsmen were bleed- 
ing and torn, and when the signal 
of distress had long fluttered in 
vain, and the agitation and alarm 
had sowed the seeds of death in 
one fragile frame, a little boat was 
seen coming cautiously toward them. 
It turned back. It durst not ven- 
ture too near. Not a word from the 
five. They seemed very near God 
and eternity. 

Another and stouter craft put off, 
rapidly at first, and then very slowly. 
It must not come within the power of 
the infuriated current. One moment 
it paused. No nearer. A rope was 
uncoiled. ‘Seize the rope,” shout- 
ed the boat’s crew. An eager hand 
caught it. The stout craft shot rap- 
idly off, and the rescued boat 
was drawn from the hurrying cur- 
rent. 


Reader, you too are drifting swift- 
ly and surely down a subtle current. 
But a noble craft comes to your res- 
cue ; a loving Saviour awaits to save ! 
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Ship on Fire. 


A few months ago the good ship 
1 “Sunbeam” sailed from Peru, load- 
) ed with saltpetre for Boston. She 
was staunch and tight, and had 
i weathered many a gale round the 
stormy Horn. Saltpetre is a dan- 
' gerous cargo, and the captain had 
/ given strict orders not to carry any 
light but a lantern into the hold. 
The mates understood it; the men 
/ understood it. Two weeks out the 
9) sea was rough; but with wind and 
weather fair, the ship was running 
1 under full sail all right, ‘‘ homeward 
} bound, homeward bound !” 
) The captain went into the cabin, 
f and was busy over the ship’s reckon- 
? ing, when a wild cry of ‘ Fire! 
' fire!” broke upon his ear. Fire! 
Frightful as the sound is on land, it 
| is tenfold more so at sea. The cap- 
| tain sprang to the deck. Smoke and 
| flame were pouring from the hold. 
' Down with the hatches!” It could 
| not be done; the fire was master of 
the hatches. ‘‘To the pumps!” 
Alas, no; the fire was master of the 
i pumps. “Clear away the boats.” Im- 
possible; the fire had already caught 
| them. How it was roaring, rushing, 
crackling, burning, searching, run- 
ning up the masts, leaping on the 
spars, tearing through the sails, 
| clearing out the sailors, while ex- 
i plosion after explosion burst from 
¥ between decks. A fearful scene! 
| Can nothing be done to save life ? 
) The poor ship, nothing could save 
her; she is gone. 
, © Bring her to windward.” There 

is no man at the wheel. Was he suf- 
| focated at his post? A brave fellow, 
; quick as lightning, swung outside, 
' crept by the chain plates to the poop 
f and put the helm aport. At that 
» good momenta boat, burned from 
! her tacklings, dropped into the sea, 
' at his feet, right side up. The sail- 
or sprang into her, ablaze as she was, 
' put out the fire, and pushed off. 
_ The captain, seeing all hope gone, 
’ told his men to pray for God’s help, 
| and save themselves as they best 
could. The poor fellows leaped into 
the sea, though between fire and 
. water there was little to choose. As 
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he stood surveying the cruel scene, 
his little son by his side, with but one 
sailor left, scorched and suffocated, 
thoughts of the home he should ne- 
ver reach, blinding his eyes with bit- 
ter tears, a yard fell into the rigging 
near them. There was hope ‘ Cut 
off the sail and launch her.” The 
sailor pitched the spar overboard, 
and jumped in after her. Last left, 
the captain clasped his child, plung- 
ed into the sea, and seized the friend- 
ly spar. Another man made for it. 
Three men and a boy clinging for 
dear life to the half burnt timber! 
It was a hard and fearful struggle to 
get away from the burning sbip, 
which was fast settling in the water ; 
nor had they hardly done so, before 
she exploded and sank in a great 
cloud of smoke, flame, and hissing 
steam. 

The sea was rough, and the frail 
spar was hardly able to buoy them 
up; they were half buried in the 
waves ; strength and hope were fail- 
ing, when the sailor in the only boat 
saved paddled towards them, and 
pulled them in. Eight men more, 
buffetting the waters were picked 
up. Six men were missing and 
never found. 

Here was a half burnt boat with 
twelve souls drifting on the wide 
ocean ; a forlorn party. Nothing to 
eat, nothing to drink, no shelter, no 
chart, no compass ; all that was left of 
the fine ship which an hour since was 
as likely to return from a prosperous 
voyage as ever before. In twenty 
minutes, the captain said, ‘‘from the 
first ery of fire, she was gone.” 

Was the little boat long left to toss 
alone on the beating waves? No;a 
man on the mast head of a New Bed- 
ford Whaler cruising in those seas 
saw the whiff of smoke, saw the 
flame, saw the ship go down; and 
did not the old whaler make all sail 
to the rescue? And did not the sail- 
ors thank God when they spied her 
topmast in the horizon, and knew a 
friendly sail was bearing down to- 
wards them? Ineed not tell you how 
the generous whaler took charge of 
the wrecked men, and landed them 
at the nearest port, whence they 
made their way to Boston. 
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Now you want to know how the 
ship caught fire? The second mate 
disobeyed the captain’s orders, and 
took an open light into the hold. 
The fumes of a barrel of varnish ig- 
nited, and the consequence came fast 
enough. He thought, I suppose, like 
a great many foolish fellows, coun- 
selled against danger, that he’d risk 
it. What a terrible risk to take! 
People older and better informed 
know best, and whatever they warn 
you against, depend upon it, it is 
best to mind them. There are risks 
which oughtnever to be run.—Child’s 
Paper. 


— 8 
What gives Peace? 


The name of John Campbell, of 
Kingsland, is familiar to all who 
know anything of the history of 
evangelical enterprise in the com- 
mencement of this century. He had 
for years been the foremost in all 
Christian work, and the extent of his 
labors, and the multiplicity of his 
engagements as acity missionary, a 
Scripture-reader, a tract distributor, 
anda Sunday- school teacher, while 
yet at the head of a large mercantile 
establishment, were such that a god- 
ly lady who made him her almoner, 
playfully styled him ‘‘one of the 
wonders of the world.” His ware- 
house was a repository of tracts and 
evangelical periodicals before tract 
societies were known, and it became 
a point of reunion for all who took 
an interest in the dissemination of 
gospel truth. Such men as John 
Newton, Thomas Scott the commen- 
tator, Andrew Fuller, Macaulay, and 
William Wilberforce, were his con- 
stant correspondents. 

Yet during these years when he 
was regarded asa pattern to other 
Christians, doubts, fears, and actual 
backslidings had often shaken his 
hope and driven him almost to des- 
pair. To use his own language, his 
“thoughts centred either upon the 
darkness he felt or the light he en- 
joyed. He was seeking comfort 
from the work of the Holy Spirit in 
his own heart, rather than in Christ 
and His righteousness. ” At last, as 
he described the change in a letter to 
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Mr Newton, ‘‘The cloud which cov- 
ered the mercy-seat fled away— 
Jesus appeared as He is! My eyes 
were not turned inward but out- 
ward. The Gospel was the glass 
in which I beheld Him. In the time 
of my affliction, the doctrine of elec- 
tion appeared irritating and con- 
founding ; now it appears truly glori- 
ousand truly humbling. Inow stand _ 
upon a shore of comparative rest. 
Believing, I rejoice. When in 
search of comfort, I resort to the tes-— 
timony of God. Frames and feel- 
ings are, like other created comforts, 
passing away. What unutterable 
consolation is it that the foundation 
of our faith and hope is ever and 
immutably the same; and the sacri- 
fice of Jesus is as acceptable and | 
pleasing as ever it was! To this 
I desire ever to direct my eye, es- 
pecially at the first approach of clooms 
or mental change.” 


This case is cited in hopes that it 
may be blessed to some child of God 
similarly harassed, and who may be 
misled by exhortations to seek relief 
in activities and services. These 
may divert attention from the agony 
of doubts; but there is only one 
thing that can silence the doubt, and 
fill the soul with peace and joy—a 
view of Christ. 


(tt A 
Look Towards the Light. - 


The sailor on the midnight sea, 
if he would guide himself across the 
trackless deep, must not look upon 
the dark troubled waves, but at the 
clear, blue heavens. If the sky is 
overcast and the stars are veiled by 
the clouds, he must turn to his com- 
pass; and its needle, ever true to the 
pole, will point to the star, though it _ 
be hidden from his vision. So; we | 
are tossed on many a billow. If we 
would see heaven’s guiding light, we 
must look not on the waves of temp- 
tation that dash and break around 
but above to God. Should darkness 
and clouds gather in the sky, let 
us turn to the Bible, and it will point 
to Him who shines beyond the clouds: 
in unchanging glory.—Oyrus Barney. 
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THE N. Y. PORT SOCIETY’S MARINERS’ CHURCH : 


ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. E. D. Murruy, the popular 
pastor of the Mariners’ Church, cor- 
- ner of Catharine and Madison streets 
recently preached an anniversary 
sermon on the occasion of the com- 
_ pletion of the sixth year of his pas- 
| torate. The text selected for the 
occasion was a part of the fifteenth 
verse of the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Acts, which reads as follows : “He 
thanked God, and took courage.” 
When these words were uttered by 
| Paul, he said, the Apostle of the 
_ Gentiles was on his way to Rome, a 
prisoner. It was a perilous moment, 
' and all on board ship was confusion 
and alarm, when Paul stood forth 

and uttered the comforting words, 
“And now I exhort you to be of 
good cheer ; for there shall be no loss 
of any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship.” And when they would 
learn from him whence came his au- 
thority for these words of assurance, 
he answered: ‘‘For there stood by 
me this night the angel of God, whose 
I am, and whom I serve, saying, 
fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought 
before Czesar, and lo, God hath given 
thee all them that sail with thee.” 
Then, after the stirring events on 
the island on which they were cast, 
they approached Rome, and the 
brethren came out to meet him as 
far as Appii-forum and Three Tav- 
erns; whom, when Paul saw, he 
thanked God and took courage. This 
evidence of the affection of his breth- 
ren, doubtless, greatly rejoiced the 
Apostle’s heart, and he thanked God 
and took courage, not only on that 
account, but also because he realized 
the assurance that the truth was 
about to be vindicated and God ho- 
nored, and therefore gratitude filled 


SERMON. 


his soul. Gratitude for the past and 
hope for the future filled the heart of 
the preacher on the present occasion. 
Six years before he had preached his 
first sermon in that place, a stranger 
to the people and toa great extent 
a stranger to the work, and although 
as a rule he disapproved of anniver- 
pary sermons of this character, yet 
he deemed the occasion a proper one 
toe invite the attention of the public 
to the work in which they had been 
engaged, and which, during the past 
six years, had occupied all his time 
and cheered his heart. He deemed 
it also appropriate to give a brief 
history of the origin of the Society. 
In April 1818, fifty-three years ago, 
a number of Christian men met at 
the house of Jonathan Little to make 
some provision for a crying want. 
By some strange obliquity, a large 
class, capable of great influence for 
good or evil, had been entirely over- 
looked, while admittedly possessing 
qualities pre-eminently fitting them 
for brighter deeds. In less than two 
months a society of seventy members 
was organized with a charter from 
the State Legislature, and a full 
Board of Directors. In two years 
and one month from the time of this 
organization the Mariners’ Church in 
Roosevelt street was dedicated, 
though preaching had been continued 
up to that time in an upper room of 
Mr. Lindell’s academy. The first 
minister appointed was Ward Staf- 
ford, in the year 1818, he at the same 
time acting as Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society. In 1821 Rey. 
Henry Chase was appointed, and 
continued to labor for a period of 
three years, when he was succeeded 
by Rey. John Truair, who remained 
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four years. In 1826 Rev. Henry 
Chase was recalled, under a special 
agreement with the directors, for one 
year, they having the right to dismiss 
him at the end of that time if deem- 
ed proper. From year to year Mr. 
Chase had his appointment renewed 
until his death in 1853. Few have 
had a more honored pastorate or 
more fruitful in great and lasting re- 
sults. In 1829, the directors, anxious 
for the temporal as well as spiritual 
welfare of seamen, procured a char- 
ter for the Seamen’s Savings Bank, 
Messrs. Anson G. Phelps, Rufus Da- 
venport and Lockwood Deforest be- 
ing the chief movers. In 1820 a Sab- 
bath School was organized, and al- 
though families have greatly changed 
in the neighborhood, yet the school 
has never failed to command the 
deep interest with which it was ori- 
ginated. A number of the directors 
united in organizing the American 
Seamien’s Friend Society, which has 
extended its operations to foreign 
ports, and thus it may be seen that 
the directors of this Society have 
ever been ready to take part in any 
measure tending to benefit ‘‘ those 
who go down to the sea in ships.” 
After the death of Mr. Chase, in 1853, 
several changes took place which 
gave the Society a new impulse. The 
old Chureh in Roosevelt street was 
sold and the present one purchased. 
Up to this time there was simply 
preaching without any church organ- 
ization, or the administration of the 
ordinances. A compromise was ef- 
fected by the adoption of a confession 
of faith common to all evangelical 
Christians, and a church organization 
completed, and in March, 1856, the 
Mariners’ Church of the Port of New 
York became a reality. After a min- 
istry of eight and a half years by 
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Rey. Charles J. Jones, the present 
pastor was appointed. The church, 
which had been organized amid 
prophecies of failure, soon increased 
its membership from sixty to over 
seven hundred and sixty, and under 
the Divine blessing still continues to 
produce abundant fruits. The So- 
ciety has now under its charge three 
regularly ordained ministers, six or 
seven missionaries, and holds over 
twenty religious exercises each week. 
The missions in Dover street and- 
Greenwich street have been emi- 
nently successful, notwithstanding 
the great embarrassments against— 
which they have had to contend. In_ 
the celebrated revival of 1857, which 
took place on board the receiving- 
ship North Carolina, over 150 were 
converted, sixty-five of whom united 
with that Church; and these men 
have gone forth unto every port, 
carrying with them the benign influ- 
ences of Christian character. During 
the past six years over twenty thou- 
sand seamen have attended Divine 
worship, and an average of one hun- 
dred a year have been converted and 
joined the Church during the past 
twelve years. The preacher conclud- 
ed by inviting the prayers and aid of 
all Christian people in sustaining and 
enlarging the labors of the Society, 
which hitherto have been productive 
of so much substantial and perma- 
nent good. After surveying the whole 
field, he said he had great reason, 
like Paul, to ‘thank God and take © 


courage.” 
0 


(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 
Origin of Seamen’s Libraries. 
BY REY. 8. W. HANKS. 
From the frequent appearance of 
articles in the MAGAZINE concerning — 
the origin of Seamen's Libraries, it 


) would seem that the question was re- 
} garded as one of considerable im- 
portance. Ever since books began to 
«be printed, they have found their 
‘way to sea. Libraries for seamen 
-have been furnished in some form, 
in every port from which vessels 
have been fitted out. These Li- 
braries have been in different forms, 
from a little package or paper for a 
crew of half a dozen men, toa case 
Sof 500 volumes for a man-of-war. 
As early as 1825, Rev. Mr. Breed, of 
| Nantucket, took measures to have 
_any vessel sailing from that Island 
supplied with a library. At Bucks- 
| port, Me., the same thing was done. 
Later, at Fair Haven, Ct., and many 
/other places, the same experiment 
was tried. Multitudes of thoughtful 
'and anxious mothers, whose sons 
| were leaving home for “a life on the 
| ocean wave,” have put into their 
hands, or placed in their bundles, a 
few good books for use at sea. In 
| many cases, good results have been 
) reported, especially when a christian 
| shipmaster has interested himself in 
| the moral condition of his crew, or a 
i pious sailor in the forecastle, has en- 
i forced the teaching of their books by 
an earnest and consistent christian 
| life. Jt was with the knowledge of 
these facts that the present system of 
i sea missions had tts origin The plan 
jis not an invention that somebody 
ean claim. It is a growth, having its 
‘origin far back in the dim distance of 
i time, beyond the reach of human 
) ken. It is only doing systematically 
» what had often been done before, 
) with but this difference, that the 
libraries are uniform, of a conveni- 
-ent size for use, and are loaned in- 
i stead of being given to the ship or in- 
i dividual who takes them tosea. By 
| this method, some account can be 
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kept of them, and the donors can be 
informed of the results of their bene- 
factions. The libraries too are much 
more likely to be preserved and 
made useful, as they can be trans- 
fered from ship to ship, and returned 
for repairs when needed. Being of 
uniform size and appearance they are 
known on all seas, and lakes, and 
rivers, as the property of the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society. The 
first library gotten up in this way 
went to sea in 1859. It cost $10. It 
was the gift of a christian Woman, 
who paid $5 down, and subsequently 
the other $5—the avails of milk sold 
for that object. 

The first hundred little ‘‘ red bomes’ 
were made by a good deacon who fol- 
lowed them, with his prayers, until 
he was called to join the great com- 
pany, gathered from sea and land, 
upon the shining shore. Thirty-five 
hundred libraries have followed, and 
are now afloat, each containing from 
forty to fifty volumes of books, a 
Temperance Pledge, and, more or 
less tracts for distribution at sea, 
making in all, more than 150,00 vol- 
umes. These libraries are on all seas 
and oceans, and are so nearly alike 
that they are everywhere recognized 
In connection with the use of these li. 
braries, more than six hundred con- 
versions have been reported, and 
probably as many more have oceur- 
red that have not been reported. The 
present system of Loan Libraries is 
the result of consultation with many 
of the friends of seamen, on the land 
and on the sea. The persons who 
have done the most toward establish- 
ing this system of Loan Libraries 
would be pained to have their names 
appear as claimants for honor. More- 
over, they are so numerous that it 
would be invidious to mention the 
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names of some without furnishing a 
list, quite too numerous for the limit- 
ed space of the Macazine. The his- 
tory of the present system of sea mis- 
sions can be easily written, and would 
be interesting, mainly, as proof that 
seamen can be reached by christian 


influences. 
tO 


(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


‘*T am Homeward Bound.” 

It was a bright morning in the lat- 
ter partof August. The golden sun 
was just lighting up the world, when 
a dying sailor, who had followed the 
sea from his boyhood, uttered the 
words ‘‘I am homeward bound.” 
Surrounded by his shipmates he 
yielded up his spirit, thus confident- 
ly going to a haven where all, who 
have hope in Christ, may find safe 
anchorage, and where sorrow and 
sickness areno more. Reader, where 
are you bound ? 

LARBOARD WatcH. 
Seamen’s Retreat, Staten Island. 
= 0p 
(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


How a Mission Sabbath School was 
established in a Southern Seaport. 


Residing in the midst of the most 
disloyal, prejudiced, bigoted part of 
the Franco-Spanish crescent city, 
and with my head and hands and 
heart overburdened with other du- 
ties, I thought it would hardly be 
possible to organize a Sabbath School 
single handed. But, as I passed up 
and down the docks, with tracts and 
papers, in visiting the shipping, now 
and then a dirty waif would call to 
me, ‘Oh! Father, give me a little 
book please.” If I had anything ap- 
propriate I gave it to them, if not, I 
invited them to the Bethel and Read- 
ing Room to obtain a paper. As the 
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applicants increased, I appointed a 
time—‘‘ come at such an hour on Sab- 
bath, and I will give you a paper 
with pictures in it.” Then we sang 
and prayed, and I related anecdotes 
and asked questions, and every Sab- 
bath the numbers increased. But it 


‘ was five or six weeks before teachers — 


could be obtained, so as to organize 
classes. We had Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Jew and Gentile—German, 
French and English. Catholic pa- 
rents sometimes ordered their child- 
ren away, and sometimes the child- 
ren obeyed, and sometimes they did 
not. A Catholic padre, who had a . 
large school near by, anathematized 

us, but still we prospered. A troop 

of young rowdies, instigated by older 

heads, undertook to break up the 

school by noise and violence, stones 

and theft, but still it went on. Then, 

moved by the same instigators, they 
resorted to slander and falsehood ; 

hooting at those who had the man- 

agement of it as we passed along the 

street, and applying vile epithets ; 

but still the school went on. The 
summer heat came, driving, as usual, 

multitudes from the city, but still the 

school continued with increasing 

numbers, and our faithful and praise- 

worthy corps of teachers stood by 

through all the heat. 

In such a population the member- 
ship is of course constantly chang- 
ing—some leaving and some com- 
mencing continually. But more than 
two hundred children have here lis- 
tened to religious instruction, and, | 
by the blessing of God, we hope 
to increase the number largely. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that ifa Sabbath School can be made 
a success in such adverse circum- 
stances, it would be difficult to find 
a city locality where it cannot be. | 


————— 


| Let those, then, who are longing for 
‘work in the vineyard, go and do like- 
wise, and thus cause themselves to 
6 be remembered, with gratitude, in 
$ heaven, tioneh eternity, by multi- 
| tudes of precious souls, which would 
y otherwise be forever lost. L.H. P. 


<2 0 <_____ 


(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


A Visit to the City Hospital. 
BY REV. E. F. THWING, CHAPLAIN. 


In passing through, I stood at 


* the side of the little narrow bed in 
» which lay, in wakeful slumber, Ed- 


| ward Wetton, of England, a man 


t of thirty, fair complexion, black hair, 
| pleasant to look upon, and of more 
i than ordinary intelligence, not many 


| weeks in the city—a stranger among 


| strangers. However much the doc- 


| tor is averse to having patients dis- 


| turbed when asleep, I must violate 
ij and pay the penalty. I speak, he 
| turns, and now his gaze is fixed on 


| the stranger at his side. I tell him 


_I am the the Seamen’s chaplain. 
| “Were you specially sent for?” No. 
' “YT am much relieved.” Learning 
' he was of a Baptist family, I tell 
| him I am a Baptist minister. He 


presses me to sit under his pavilion, 
and taking my hand witha pressure, 
draws me near to his side. The first 
request is: ‘‘ Write to my sister 
who married a pupil of Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, and lives in the Isle of 
Wight; it will be a consolation to 
know you were with me.” Said he, 
““T have notlived right;” then paus- 
ed. I tell him of Jesus, and the 
story of the prodigal, with which he 
is familiar, and what must be done, 
and that speedily. I bring to him 
promises for the penitent, and re- 
peat the verse, ‘Five bleeding 
wounds he bears,” and bid adieu 
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with an exhortation to fix his mind 
on the Cross and think of nothing 
but Jesus. He says “‘ How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds in a be- 
liever’s ear,” and presses my hand 
with a “ God bless you.” 

My second visit, and he was fast 
going. Seated close to him he affec- 
tionately laid his arm on mine and 
talked of his father’s home, a mother’s 
early teaching, prayers at her knees, 
a mother’s tendernesss and earnest 
prayers that follow ber son to his 
death. When looking at me affec- 
tionately he said: “If I get over 
this, you must take me to your Beth- 
el meeting.” Now wearied he gently 
falls asleep and I withdraw. The 
next day Edward Wetton had cros- 
sed the river. We have hope in his 
death. 

9 


Lay-Preaching at Sea. 


The writer of the following article 
which we take from the Oongrega- 
tionalist, does not over-estimate the 
importance of the Library work of 
the AMERICAN SEAMENS’ FRIEND So- 
CIETY. 

Fresh evidence of its usefulness 
come to usevery day. Probably no 
instrumentality for good has been 
more signally marked with divine ap- 
proval. It is comparatively an inex- 
pensive agency and can be set at work 
on the thousands of yet unsupplied 
sea-going vessels with strong hope 
of thus ‘ preaching the gospel” 
there, to the saving of many precious 
souls.—Ep. Maa. 

“One of the most encouraging evi- 
dences of the progress of Christian 
civilization, manifests itself in con- 
nection with seamen. Forty years 
ago scarcely a Christian sailor could 
be found. The great mass of this 
occupation were proverbially intem- 
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perate, profane and _licentious.— 
Everywhere they were the easy vic- 
tims of the land sharks to whom 
they were an almostinvariable prey. 
Among shipmasters, there were a 
few earnest Christian men, and here 
and there was a pious sailor in the 
forecastle, but the cases were very 
rare. Now it is estimated that there 
are from twenty to thirty thousand 
Christian seamen. Many shipmas- 
ters are not only earnest Christians 
themselves, but are actively engaged 
in devising and executing plans for 
exerting a Christian influence upon 
others. 

Experience having shown the dif- 
fieulty of bringing and keeping sail- 
ors under the motives of religion 
while in port, efforts are now made 
to meet them with the gospel at sea, 
where they are out of the reach of 
the powerful temptations that beset 
them upon the land. On the ocean, 
the surroundings of the sailor are far 
more favorable to his conversion 
than in port. Out on the pathless 
deep he is reminded of the Creator 
and Upholder of all things, in a way 
that can scarcely fail to arrest his 
attention, and if some Christian book 
or conversation has deposited in his 
mind some great thoughts of the 
wonderful plan of redemption, and 
the way to be saved through Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit not unfre- 
quently applies the truth effectually 
to his soul and imparts to him such 
moral strength, that when he comes 
into port and is beset by the evil 
agencies which commonly destroy 
him, he can say, ‘‘ get thee behind 
me Satan” for I have seen the King, 
and am invited to the marriage sup- 
per of the lamb, to higher pleasures 
and nobler companionships. I can- 
not come down into your place of 
degradation. 


Three thousand and five hundred 
sailors, each supplied with a library 
of Christian books, are doing the 
work of evangelists at sea by keeping 
in circulation more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand volumes and 
Christian books. Many of these sail- 
or missionaries are holding prayer- 
meetings at sea and preaching the 
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gospel, by telling what it has done for 
their own souls. In connection with — 
this lay-preaching on shipboard, more 
than six hundred conversions have 
been reported, and many not report- 
ed have occurred, so that it is estimat- 
ed that not less than a thousand sail- 
ors have been won to Christ by this 
instrumentality. With all these li- 
braries, the temperance pledge and | 
temperance documents go to tell the 
sailor the danger of the intoxicat- 
ing cup, and it is probable that 
many thousands of sailors have been 
fortified against their great de- 
stroyer, intemperance, by these 
means. 

Hardly a week passes that does 
not bring interesting tidings from 
the sea, illustrating the good work - 
going on among seamen. We have 
seen from Capt: R. Adams of the ship 
Golden Fleece, this statement, ‘‘We 
have two interesting libraries on™ 
board. Not an oath is heard about 
the decks. Religious services are 
well attended, and though there is 
no compulsion, we often have every 
man present who is off duty. The 
crew hold a Bible class among them- 
selves, frequently one of their num- 
ber who has been a schoolmaster, 
presiding. At San Francisco, all 
but one went to the SarLor’s Home, 
and I heard of only two cases of 
intemperance out of the whole crew. 
ae of the crew I hope are convert- 
ed. 

We have seen from another, this — 
testimony to the SHAMEN’s FRIEND ~ 
Society: ‘I thank you for the ex- 
cellent library and temperance 
pledge and documents. All the crew 
have signed the pledge, and the cap- 
tain of another crew came on board 
and signed the pledge, and promised 
to do all he could among his own 
crew. He was much pleased with 
the temperance documents, and the 
captain has given them all away.” 

Let then the Bethels and all pos- 
sible good influences for the sailor 
on the land, be made the most of, but 
while these are done, let not the 
others be left undone. For nowhere 
has lay preaching a better field than 
on the great and wide sea. 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
Chaplain PHrrinGEeLL writes under 
i§ date of Sep. 26, ‘‘ Our meetings con- 
@ tinue full and interesting. Wehada 
4k case of hopeful conversion (a young 
® American sailor) recently.” Under 
® date of Oct. 3, “Our congregations 
® have been well attended the past 
season. We have more American 
vessels here than I have ever seen 
' before. The ship of war Juniata 
' remained in this port six weeks, 
_ and [held a preaching service on 
i) board every Sunday, in addition to 
i the usual three services on shore, 
| Capt. Luce and Lieut. Kane showed 
me much courtesy and kindness; also 
' Rear Admiral Glission who was pre- 
sent. We are looking for another 
vessel from the same squadron.” 


——__—<2 ¢<>--____ 
Havre, France. 


Chaplain Rogers, in a letter dated 
Sep. 15, says of the war: “It has 
affected our congregations to some 
extent, and some have recommended 
that the church be closed for a time; 
but as our mission is more especially 
for seamen who continue to arrive as 
usual, I cannot consent to it, unless 
circumstances become more desper- 
ate. In this matter I shall act under 
the advice of the Consul, who, though 
he does not attend the church him- 
self, is friendly to the cause. All the 
American and English churches in 
Paris have been closed for some 
time.” 

<2 6-4 
Buenos Ayres, 8. A. 

Mr. MatruHreson reports having 
visited in the month of June, forty 
ships, distributing Bibles and tracts 
and conversing with the men. He is 
prosecuting his work under great 
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CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


embarrassment, but is nevertheless 
hopeful and full of faith. Some spe- 
cial interpositions for the relief of his 
extreme destitution have made him 
confident that God has something for 
him to do for seamen in that port, 
where he has been permitted to lead 
many to the knowledge of the Sa- 
vionr. He says ‘‘ When I went to 
work for Jesus, I went entirely into 
the work. I may truly say, I laid 
down both body and soul upon the 
altar and offered all up to God as a 
living sacrifice. I had my call from 
the Holy Ghost, not from man. It 
was not man that called me to the 
ministry, but the Spirit of God.”— 
With such a feeling, a blessing must 
attend this brother’s labors where- 
ever he goes. He should be main- 
tained in his self-denying work. 


= 6 <> 
Talcuhuano, S. A. 


Extracts from the Journal of Rev. 
J. A. SWANEY: 

June 5th.—Joseph Champion, sail- 
or, saved from the wreck of the 
Dreadnought was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Union church. 

15th.—Buried a man from the Sar- 


anac. 
August 7th.—As several children 


were at service in Talcahuano who 
understood little or no English, I 
tried the experiment for the first 
time, of reading my text in Spanish, 
as well as in English ; and at night, I 
did the same, and also stated, in 
Spanish, the main points in my ser- 
mon, that they might have something 
to think and talk about. 

16th.—I have before mentioned the 
case of a Chilean pedlar, who was led 
first by Romish corruptions, and then 
by the Bible, to give up popery. He 
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brought his youngest child to me for 
baptism and desired me to re-bap- 
tize all the rest of the family, that 
they might be counted with protest- 
ants. Traveling on foot, with his 
goods on his back, he has distributed 
a number of tracts through the coun- 
try. Prospering in his business, he 
has lately procured a donkey, and 
now he receives from me books as 
well as tracts. He lately sold seven 
Spanish Bibles, and to-day called on 
me for twelve more. 

22nd.—I have previously mention- 
ed a Chilean ex-sailor, Mr. Ortiz, who 
was so impressed with protestant- 
ism as exemplified on Pitcairns Is- 
land, that he renounced popery years 
ago, and he and his wife began secret 
prayer; and within the last two 
years, receiving tracts and a Bible, 
they instituted family prayer. Mr. 
O’s father-in-law’s family have re- 
cently professed to surrender popery 
through the influence of the Bible, 
our tracts, Mr O. and the peddlar’s 
family. To-day, the mother-in-law 
brought me various images and pic- 
tures saying, “I wish to give up 
this foolish worship; the Bible and 
your tracts have convinced us; and 
when at night, we read the word of 
God, we shed tears over our former 
course.” I tested her motive by of- 
fering her money for her gods, some 
of which had been in the family 
about seventy years; but she refused 
money, and simply asked for tracts, 
and I supplied her as well as I 
could. 

———<> -_____ 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHAPLAIN YATES, writes October 
1st.—“‘I hope, this winter, to report 
the old Bethel here as once more 
taking her place among the Bethels 
of the South. I have been enabled, 
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through the kind liberality of our 
steamers from Charleston to New 
York and Philadelphia, to send home 
twenty-six convalescent seamen.” 


————_»> -<__—_ 
Boston, Mass. 


There are several institutions for 
the religious benefit of seamen, in — 
this city, besides those under the 
care of the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
Society. Thereis the Boston Port 
and Seamen’s Aid Society, of which 
Rey. E. T. (Father) Taylor and Rev. 
G. S. Noyes, are chaplains, which 
maintains a system of visitation on 
board vessels and at the Marine Hos- 
pital, a Mission Reading Room, and 
services in the English, Swedish and 
German languages. The Baptist 
Bethel, Rey. H. A. Cook, chaplain, 
sustains a Mariner’s Exchange, regu- 
lar Sabbath services, which are well 
attended, and Monday Evening Tem- 
perence Meetings. The Episcopal 
Free Church of St. Mary, holds four 
services on the Sabbath, two of them 
being those of the Sunday school. 


a - 
New York. 


REV. OLA HELLAND’S REPORT. 


“T have continued my labors as — 
usual the past quarter, among the 
Scandinavian seamen and their fami- 
lies. Our meetings have often been 
very interesting ; many requested 
prayers, and some have professed 
hope in Christ, but most of them 
have gone to sea with a broken heart, 
inquiring what they must do to be 
saved. Some time ago we had a let- 
ter from a sailor who found the Lord 
among us last spring, stating that . 
one of his shipmates had been con- 
verted. We have lately been in- 
formed of two more that have found 


}) the Saviour onanother vessel. There 
7 are also several sailor’s on a Norwe- 
) gian vessel, for whom we have reason 
\ tohope. I have continued my weekly 
| visits to the Seamen’s Retreat. There 
| has been quite a change in that place 
| since my last report, not only in the 
¥ Board of Trustees, but also a new 
i Superintendent has been appointed, 
j) and we have a new chaplain and 
> new physicians, but with all these 
| changes I have the same privilege to 
} labor for the salvation of sick and 
| dying sailors. All the officers treat 
f me with the greatest kindness, and 
) hence I feel it my duty to spend all 
} the time I can spare in the institu_ 
| tion, going from bed to bed, distri- 
buting testaments, tracts and other 
| religious reading, in various lan- 
| guages, commending all to Christ as 
the only saviour of sinners. 

__ Several converted sailors attended 
| the late meeting at Sing Sing, and 
| left, promising to live nearer to God 
' than they had done. I thank God 
| for the privilege of laboring for the 
| salvation of souls. When I see sin- 
} ners weep over their sins, I am 
greatly rejoiced. 


——_—> 0 ____ 


6¢ He Shall Never Hear the Last of It. ” 


A sailor, recently converted, was 
heard to exclaim, in the glow and 
gladness of his first love: 

“To save such asinner as I am! 
_ He shall never hear the last of tt.” 


Sometimes men in unchristian an- 
ger use the threat against an enemy. 
‘‘ He shall never hear the last of it.” 
Here, in Christian triumph, it was 
beautifully used by the rejoicing sail- 
or. Through all eternity the saved 
shall praise the Saviour, ‘‘ He shall 
never hear the last of it.”—Sunday- 
School Journal. 
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Obituary. 

Died Aug. 31st, at his residence, 
near Branchport, N. Y., Capt. Wm. 
H. Chidsey, at the age of seventy- 
two years. For sixteen years he fol- 
lowed the sea; twice circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, a portion of the time 
commanding amerchant vessel. His 
deep interest in sailors never less- 
ened ; in every prayer he offered they 
were remembered, in every gale of. 
wind they were spoken of with sym- 
pathy, and many boisterous nights 
were spent walking his apartments 
—living over again the storms at sea. 
Tur Sartors’ Macazine, which he 
received as a life member of THE 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
CIETY, was his special delight. He 
visited, before the missionaries, the 
Sandwich Islands, exerting himself 
for the enlightenment of the natives, 
which resulted in great good—the 
people regarding him in high esteem. 
His kind heart endeared him to a 
large circle of friends, who, in his last 
hours, showed their appreciation of 
his worth. Through severe suffering 
his faith never wavered; while his 
body writhed in agony, his lips 
moved in whispers of prayer. ‘ The 
summer has ended, the harvest was 
past.” The golden bowl was broken 
and a christian entered into rest. 

Com. 
————_—> 0.-_____ 
The Little Sowers on the ‘‘ Good 
Hope.”—A Happy Time. 

The cabin of the Goop Hope could 
not begin to hold them, but we would 
have been glad, had all our juvenile 
patrons and their friends been there 
last Monday afternoon, (Oct. 17th, 
instant) to witness a library presen- 
tation. 

The donors were from the Sabbath- 
School of the First Pres. church, 
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Brooklyn, (Mr. T. P. Kinsley’s class), 
Wm. Van Dyne, Andrew Wight, 
Alfred Lynes, George Ide and Geo. 
Griffith, and called the “Little Sow- 


ers.” 

When the proper time came for 
it, one of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Society’s carefully selected 
libraries, No. 3,598, was produced, 
and tendered to the captain of the 
ship, with the following presentation 
address, by Master George Ide ; 

“ Capt. INGERSOLL,—Our teacher, 
Mr. Kinsley, had told us about the 
sailors, that sometimes they are 
on board their vessels for several 
months together, and that in fair 
weather and on Sundays they have 
time to read books, so we, a Sabbath- 
School class of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Henry Street, Brooklyn, with 
the aid of our teacher, have saved 
money enough to provide a library, 
which we now present, through you, 
for the use of the ship, Goop Horn, 
trusting it may, with the blessing of 
our Heavenly Father, lead many a 
sailor to that ‘good hope in Jesus 
Christ,’ which is an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast.” 

The response of the Captain, on 
receiving the library, was exceed- 
ingly touching. He said, after com- 
plimenting the library and the work 
of the Society, that it was true that 
men on ship board had much time to 
read, and that the reading of such 
books as the library contained, was 
calculated to do them good, and lead 
them to know and love the Saviour. 
He had but recently come to be a 
christian himself, and now his great 
desire was, to have others do like- 
wise. He had a Sabbath-School class 
in his New England home, that he 
taught when in port, and that he 
greatly loved; and he was particu- 
larly happy in receiving this library 
from a Sabbath-School class. He 
was exceedingly grateful for it, and 
would see that it was cared for, and 
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made useful to all on ship board with 
it, and promised a letter in regard to 
it at the end of his contemplated 
voyage. i 

Other brief addresses were made, 
and the ship shown to the happy 
visitors, who dispersed quite satis- 
fied that they had a hand in a good 


work, upon which they would daily — 


invoke the blessing of God. 


Rev. Mr. Bates stated the interest- 
ing fact, that upon a previous voy-_ 
age of the Goop Hops, a library tha 
had been furnished the ship by a 
Sabbath-School in Groton, Ct., had- 
been the means of the conversion of 
seven, out of a crew of fourteen men. 


——> 6 


Liability of Merchant Vessels to 
Capture. 

The telegraph has given us por- 
tions of the following document, 
which we copy from Lloyd’s Register 
of the 20th ult. Parties interested 
will doubtless be glad to have the 
entire text: 

The French government, in reply 
to numerous inquiries, has just com- 
municated to the Maritime Chambers 
of Commerce in France, the follow- 


ing rules for the treatment of Mer- 
chant ships of war: 


“1, Any enemy’s ship, going from 
neutral or enemy’s ports to any place 
not in France, whatever may be the 
epoch at which it may put to sea, or 
whatever be the nationality of the 
owners of the cargo, is liable to cap- 
ture, subject to the subsequent res- 
titution of the cargo; to the French 
or neutral owners. 


“2, The exception established in 
favor of cargoes on French account, 
under the enemy’s flag, does not ex- 
tend to German ships whose desti- 
nation is a neutral port, nor to those 
whose loading for France was not 
commenced before the rupture of 
peace, although they may have been 
freighted at a date anterior to the 
war. 


' “3, The exemption from capture, 
‘and the guarantee of a safe conduct 
to return, when the moment comes, 
tothe port to which they belong, 
@ which is accorded to enemy’s ships 
® loaded on French account, applies 
© not only to a vessel that put to sea 
© before July 19th, but to that which 
can prove that it began to load before 
that date. 


| “4, The same privilege is acquired 
_ by vessels which, freighted before 
/ the war, in transatlantic regions or 
# in Indo-China, may have found or 
¢ received, in the ports at which they 
§ call, the order to bring their cargo 
( to France. 


“5. The delay of thirty days, ac- 
corded for departure for enemy’s 
ships entered in our ports without 
| having known the state of war, may 
run from the date of the arrival in 
| France; nevertheless, that delay 
| may be shortened if the Maritime 
authorities consider that, the pre- 
sence of the enemy’s ships causing 
inconvenience, there is interest in 
obliging captains to take imme- 
diately safe conducts destined to as- 
sure their return to the port to which 
they belong.” 


<2 @ <> —- — 


| Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 

Mr. Alexander reports one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight arrivals, dur- 
ing the month of September. These 
deposited with him $2,418, of which 
$1,255 were sent to relatives, and 
$250 placed in the Savings’ Bank. 
In the same time thirty went to sea 
from the Home, without advance, 
and four were sent to the Hospital. 


——__—>6-~¢>—__. 


Total Disasters Reported in September. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 31, of which 20 were wrecked, 2 burned, 5 
abandoned, 3 foundered and 1 is missing. They 
are classed as follows: 2 steamers, 2 ships, 
8 barks, 10 brigs and 9 schooners, and their esti- 
mated value, exclusive of cargoes, is $667,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, 6 burnt, aabandoned, f foundered and 
m missing. 
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STEAMERS. 
Alice Rosa (yacht), w, at Ipswich, Mass. 
Alex Petion, f, from Port Prince for Boston. 


SHIPS. 
Robt. Edwards, b, whaler. 
Etha Rickmers, w, from New York for Rotter- 
dam. 
BARKS. 
Arthur Kinsman, /, from Baltimore for Portland. 
Harvester, w, from Aden for Muscat, &c. 
Delaware, a, from Baltimore for Demerara. 
Navasota, b, at East Boston. 
Alto, w, whaler. 
H. A. Stephenson, a, from Annapolis, N. S., for 
Montevideo. 
Desiah, a, from Philadelphia for Queenstown. 
Agnes Frazer, w, from Pictou for Boston. 


BRIGS. 

Poinsett, w, from Havana for Boston. 
Angenette, 2, from San Francisco for Mazatlan. 
Message, w, from Boston for St. Pierre, Miq, 
Sharon, w, from Portland for Caledonia, C. B. 
Haidee, w, from Demerara for Boston. 
J - Davis, w, from Caledonia, C. B., for Rock- 

and, 
Sancho, m, from Boston for Cow Bay, C. B. 
Rolerson, w, from Boston for Philadelphia. 
Nancy, w, from Cow Bay, C. B. for New York. 
H. C. Brooks, a, from Charleston for Providence. 


SCHOONERS. 
Hud & Frank, w, from Port Morant for N. York 
Sea Drift, w, (Fisherman.) 
Onward, w, from Cape Breton for Boston. 
Ocean, w; (Fisherman.) 
Hartford, w, from Hoboken for Providence. 
Henry, /, from Portland for Boston. 
Henrietta, w, from Boston for Plymouth, Ms. 
Sarah Fish, a, from Darien for Boston. 
John A. Cook, w, (Fisherman.) 


er 


Receipts for September, 1870. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


Hollis, John Jewett, Esq. .----.--....- $20 00 
AV TO AG Ci lian cosets ees tome geet ee ae 00 80 
Rindge, estate of Miss Mary Davis per 

Jason BwPerry, Wx... eos. cn 195 40 

‘VERMONT. 

Barnett, Cong. society...---.-.-----... 12 50 
Barre, Cong. church S$. S. for lib’y..... 17 00 
Benson, Cong. church, in part, to const. 

Rev. W. M. Holmes, L. M.......... 19 43 
ISTAGLOL cee min ale aiee == sie ee eee eet 8 55 


Castleton, 8. S. Cong. church, for lib’y 17 50 
Orwell, Cong. church, of which $30 to 

const. a Bascomy TL. Mixtec eee 31 00 
Rutland, ist Cong. church, of which 

$30 to const. Rev. Jas. Gibson John- 


fexbe cir Bh yg HERO REBATES Osc ic 65 00 
METS SMV QOL Smaciee <2 cle oaamejeese ner 1 00 
St. Johnsbury, M. E. church §. S. for 
1S hee a SMSHe Dp pcep Oca GSea= Senger 15 86 
So. Cong. church, for lib’y........-..-. 31 35 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barre Cong. ch., of which S. S. $24 25.. 42 70 
boston’ a iviend...:..55 04-57. <ceea nee 25 00 
Cambridge, Shepherd church, $30 for 
NUD Rye Seize foci se es te ce iantets a0 78 35 
Charlmont, Rey. A Foster's estate.... 20 00 
WOLoralMt tes sc cites «tele ete ia 4 cree eee een 5 00 
Conway, Bapt. church for lib’y ...-...- 15 00 
Wong iSOMlObYy sa: Wic/t = 2 dele sane ae Be 45 00 
Grafton, Evangelical society...-....... 30 00 
Gill, Cong. society......-.-- rie: ene ee ors 3 50 
Greenfield, 2d enurch....- 5225502. 6.2 17 44 


Groton, Rev. D. Adams, $5, S. S. for 
HDSV S15. cSacesn sh oer ae .. 5768 
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Lowell, Appleton St. church......-..-- 30 92 

1st Cong. church § S. for lib’y ------ 20 00 
Monson, Dea, A. W. Porter...----.--.- 50 00 
ING W DULY cn anatase cate Sem are tevee ce 14 50 
Peru, Ist Cong churehias.-- 2... 22-5 10 35 
Pittsfield, Peek’s Factory 8.8. for lib’y 15 00 
Raynham, S.'S- Gl 35.22. sce - 1918 


Reading, Bethesda church §.S.forlib’y 15 00 
Sunderland, Cong. church, of which $30 
to const. Martha Montague L. M.. 59 82 


South Weerfield, S’S.. 0-22. .22--..2---- 18 66 
Stoughton, member Cong. society... .-.. 2 00 
Westboro, Evang. Cong. society. .-.--- 44 00 
West Chesterfield, Richard Clarke. ---. 5 00 
Worcester, Central church..-.---...-.. 37 35 
Capt. Gilchrist, brig Geo. Gilchrist..... 4 00 
Bark Robt. Godfrey, for Black Valley 
Maps, &c..... HOG A erat te Ss ee 5 00. 
RHODE ISLAND. ; 
Providence, Benef. Cong. church..--.-. 124 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bethel, Cong: church)...-.-.-.---.----- 12 02 
Canton Center, Cong. church, to const. 
Geo. H. Casein Me 5. ten wesss foe. 0 00 


East Hartford, Cong. church, addl..... 8 30 
Farmington, Cong. church, of which 
Henry D. Hawley $30 to const. Mary 
Eliza Hoyt, of Ridgefield, L. M..... 45 19 
New Britain, Ist Cong. church, add’l... 21 00 


Methodist Epis. church. ..........--- 7 00 

iP. Mi. Bronson, for lib’ ye... ee. 22cm 20 00 

New Haven, Centre church,........--.-- 115 17 
College St. church, Gents Bible class, 

to const. Ashur Sheldon, L. M....-- 30 00 

ROE COUNCIL Se cops dete ee assent 7 50 


3d Cong. church, of which D. H. Wil- 
cox $100 to const. Mrs. Francis L. 
Wilcox L. D. and W. A. Ives, for 


Lib’, $20,022 see ecee cece eiessge Se 5 221 42 
N. Greenwich, Cong. church, in part to 
const. Dea. G. Wilcox L. M........ 3 00 
Plainville, Dea. Lucas H. Carter, for 
TS af ee ee ee oe ei 20 00 
Young People’s Prayer Meeting for 
IL Seat ene Pee hae ton Se 20 00 
Sharon, Cong. church, of which Mr. & 
Mrs. A. A. Hotchkiss $15 for lib’y, 
and Dea, C. Sears, $15......----.-.. 62 06 
Meth. Epis. church §. §. for lib’y.-.. 20 00 
Southbury, Cong, church, addl......-..- 5 00 
South Cornwall, 8. 8. Cong. church, for 
TENS gence ene See yh ede eda 21 0 
South Norwalk, Cong. church.......--. 28 2 
West Haven, Cong. church §. §.....-.. 20 09 
New YORK. . 
Albany, State St. Pres. church .-....-. 63 00 
ANbion;, Bap. ChuLehy\is oe nscjcm <= 2 elsslanie an We 
Bridgehampton, Pres. church..--. - 15 00 
Brooklyn, church of the Pilgrims. - 861 13 
Ref. church, on the Heights.......... 246 50 
Middle Ref. church, Harrison St. Mis- 
BLOBS Oia wktey See ee cn sea aemee 20 00 
Camuillus,.Pres. church. . ........=2< 4205 6 00 
Charlotteville, Bapt. church........... 3 25 
Methe rps. CHUCK. oo. a c.cs spss cece 3 29 
Chili Cong. church: 26.05... essa 14 00 
Clayville, Pres. church... .........:.-.- 9 00 
Cooperstown, Pres. church, of wh. Elihu 
Phinney and a friend, ea. $20....__. 100 95 
Pres church §. §. for the Aldeu, Hin- 
man and Cooper liby’s............. 60 00 
Dickinsport, M. Keeney $5, a friend 
PLO scene ese ect kk seas e ls 6 25 
East New York, Ref. church........... 18 85 
Gaines, Cong. church..-.....-.-...-... 6 04 
Glens Falls, Bapt. church.........-.-.. 6 44 
PP6S, CHUPCD.eacanapee tees eaemas 2 58 56 
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Hampton, Meth. Epis. church....-... - 1000 
ion, Meth. Epis church for lib'y.----- 20 00 
Kinderhook, Ref. church, add'l, avails { 
of diamond Ting. fan elven 25 00 
New York City, E. 8. Jaffray & Co..-. 100 00 
Jobn H. Boynpon 22.55 .2te >> 2p seers 100 0 
Spofford Bros. & Co...------------+--- 50 0 
Stewart Browns: vas-<-n--saeseneeee 50 0 
Valentine G. Hall...... wate dastrare ae 30 00 
Norman: White... 820.2653 22, aoe 20 00 
Thos. Jevemiak :a<..o-4-- os eee ee 20 00 
Mrg.t. BP. Schoals=2- S23 -- 2. seseeere 20 00 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. ....------ 15 00 
Joseph HW. Choate. .* ---2- =... a=-aaeaee 10 00 
J. H.. Ormsbe6:2-- cease 2 eee 10 00 
Samuel Prost... :>--5-.2 Sesayeeeer ans 10 00 
00 
5 60° 
5 00 
. 5 00 
Capt, ALG. Big eins oo. meee 5 00- 
Capt. Geo. H. Hawkins, bark, O. 2B. R 
IONE. 222 ye tas Ba ak gee eo eee 5 000 
Capt. C. H. Curry, brig Stafford. -....- 3 00 
Capt. J. D. Spicer, brig Globe-.-..---- 2 00° 


Capt. David Bradford, ship Crusader 2 00 
Capt. Jas. A. Smith, schr. Magnet.... 1 00 
Capt. Wm. S. Newell, brig Lizzie ‘y 
Proop . so.eh cache. fee eee 
Olcott, Meth. Epis. church 
Oxford, Bapt. church .....--.----- 
Prot.Epis. church. 25-242 - 32527-aeer ; 
Fonghkeansie, Mrs. Angelina V. R. 


COOin.— ease eek cat ecto itor e gone 5 00 
Rochester, Chloe Wilcox ..--.--- Aes 2 5 00 
Sandy Hill, Bapt. church..-.-.-.----.-- 7 35 

Pros. Churohtoos-—-s-ee5 sUbt eEaceeeee 15 28 


Skaneatelas, Pres. churchS.S. for lib’y 20 00 
Tarrytown, 2d Ref. church, of which 
$30 to const. John B. Sardy, Edward 


K. Mott, Ward Carpenter and Jno. 
Sheperd, L M's. -225 266. beens 133525 
Waterford, Pres. church, add’l..._....- 5 00 
‘Westmoreland, Bapt. church........-. 189 
NEW JERSEY. 

Bloomfield, Pres. church, of which A. 

Ti Morris $150"... Se ee 242 07 

Boundbrook, Ref. church §. S. add’l for 

lib)Y .22~ p/ncoenaap sane cena 5 00 

Madison, Pres. church S. S. Missionary 

Association, for lib’y.......-..-... 20 00 
Newark, Bellville Ave. Cong. church, of 
which $30 to const. the Rev. C. B. 

tar but; ie ce hn eee 41 15 

Pennington, Pres. church S.§. for lib’y 15 00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 5 

Montrose, Bapt, church...........-..-. 8 51 
Meth. Dpis..church..-2y secon ese 3 05 
Pros. Church se. eaceecee sae ee eee 26 75 
Prob. dd, Ghurchess. secu: shee teen 12 00 
Mrs. W. H. Cooper, for lib’y..-..-... 20 00 

OHIo. 

Bellbrook, Daniel Holmes..........-.. 5 00 
Andrew. Holmes -~ ose. ober eee 1 00 
Samuel Holimés sass cst ee ee 1 00 
Jeremiah Gest... 02.22.2222) Rey e vei bel) 

Creswell, Jas. Butcher..........-....-- . 100 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee, Capt. T, E. Faulkner, schr. 
Onion ener one eee eee 5 00 
MINNESOTA. 
St. Paull artciond. cna." 2 ene wee ae OU 
$4,170 63 
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°“ Strike for the Rock.” 


Billy and Tom lived by the sea- 
side, and were perfect little water 
dogs of boys. Their father was an 
old fisherman, so he had fitted up a 
little skiff for them, and they could 
set their own mast, and trim their 
sail equal to any boys along shore. 

“Them boys o’ mine ’ll sail nigh 
onto as close to the windas any on 
us,” the old man would say, while a 
gleam of pride would come into bis 
eyes, and sometimes a little moisture 
that was as real as the salt spray it- 
self. 

So nobody was surprised when one 
day the boys trimmed their little 
sail, and began to skim over the wa- 
ter, down the bay: only one old tar, 
who leaned on the fluke of a bower, 
cocked his eye at the sky and said: 

‘¢Them mackerels up aloft ’ll fetch 
a stiff breeze afore night; but old 
Cowles’s boys mought be as up to ’t 
as me.” 

“Let’s make Misery, Tom,” said 
Billy, ‘‘and see if there’s a chowder 
party there.” 

‘Haul in on that sheet, Tom, and 
fetch her a p’int t’ starb’d,” said Billy 
who stood in the bows, while Tom 
held the tiller. 

‘“‘Misery,” was a rocky island 
down the bay, where very often 
chowder parties went ashore and had 
a good dinner. Sometimes the boys 
could turn an honest penny by lend- 


ing them a hand about getting float- 
wood for the fire, and one thing and 
another. 

That day there were no chowder 
parties, and they kept on beyond 
Misery, when all at once Tom, who 
had given up the tiller to Billy, said: 

“‘ Look off there to wind’ard, Billy ; 
what’s that creeping along the water ? 
Had’nt ye better haul ina bit? 

Billy looked, and he could see the 
squall coming, showing itself in the 
changed color of the water and at- 
mosphere, making the one darker 
and the other more hazy. 

“Bear a hand here, Tom, quick ! 
This sheet’s got foul!” cried Billy; as, 
with one hand on the tiller, he tried 
to use the other on the rope that had 
tangled about the belaying pin. 

Tom sprang to his aid, but he was 
too late. The squall struck their 
sail, and over she went, to leeward. 
The mast came out, and there lay 
their little boat, bottom up, while 
both boys were in the water. 

But I said they were little water 
dogs. They were good swimmers, 
and their light, duck clothes were 
slight impediments to their striking 
out freely. 

Billy clung to the boat, and tried 
to climb up on it, but it was round, 
and wet and slippery (may be that 
was what madeitso fasta boat when 
it was right side up) and he couldn’t 
get on it. 
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All at once he heard Tom’s voice, 
away off, crying out: 

‘Strike for the rock, Billy ! strike 
for the rock.” 

So Billy left the boat, and swam to 
the rock that Tom had just reached. 
The squall went by almost as soon as 
it had come, and the boys stood safe- 
ly on the firm rock that reared its 
head above the waters. 

“Don’t ye mind, Billy,” said Tom; 
“this old rock don’t shake and tip 
over with the wind, and we’re safe 
here. Let’s take off our breeches, 
and swing ’em; some pilot ll se us.” 

But sharp eyes had been on that 
trim little sail, and, when the squall 
went down, more than one pilot 
who was cruising round, waiting for 
a ship to heave in sight, looked to 
see if it was still there, and missing 
it, trimmed his sail so as to bear on 
that spot, saying to himself: 

‘““Them’s Cowles’s boys; they 
must’nt godown to Davy Jones’s.” 

So the boys were all right again, 
and with their boat righted up, 
and their sail reset, could go home to 
relieve the anxious mother’s heart. 

There is a great ocean on which 
we are sailing. Temptations come 
like squalls, and as suddenly, some- 
times; and habits are like heavy 
gales. Hither may wreck us, and 
there’s danger of being lost and 
ruined. Under them many a little 
skiff that carries all a boy’s hopes of 
life may capsize. 

There’s a blessed refuge for us, 
then, the ‘Rock, Christ Jesus.”— 
When you are in danger of doing 
wrong, ‘‘ STRIKR FOR THE Rock, 
Boys! STRIKE FOR THE Rock! ”— 
Little Oorporal. 


Library Reports. 

During the month of September, 
forty-five libraries were sent to sea 
from the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall St., 
twenty new, and twenty-five refit- 
ed. The following are reported : 


No. 866.— Books much read ;” 
gone to Galveston, on schr. M. 7. 
Trundy. 

No. 901.—Refitted and reshipped. 
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No. 906.—Returned with good ac: 
count ; gone to Jacksonville, on schr, 
Eureka. 

No. 1,522.—“‘ Read with profit ;” 
gone to Gibralter, on brig Lone Star, 


No. 1,198.—Has been several voy- 
ages ; books read with interest; gone — 
to Indianola, on schr. N. Crowell. 


No. 1,681.— Has been on board — 
ship four and a half years; been at 
various ports; books read by several 
different crews with interest; gone 
to South America, on brig #. L. 
Hulse. : 

No. 1,750.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Europe; read with interest; 
gone to Savannah, on Schr. Magnet.” 


No. 1,824.—Returned, having been 
much used; gone to Cape Breton, on 
bark Helena. 

No. 2,013.—“‘ Books wereread with 
profit; ” gone to Charleston, on schr. 
J. Rosaline. 


No. 2,157.—Returned, refitted, and 
gone to Messino, on brig M. M. Wil- 
liams. 

No. 2,221.— Done much good; ” 
gone to Europe, on bark Saga. 


No. 1,246. —‘‘ Read with profit ; ” 
gone to Liverpool, on brig Globe. 

No. 2,448.—Returned, refitted, and 
now gone to Jamaica, on brig Lizzie 
Troop. 

No. 2,475.—Has been several voy- 
ages to the West Indies; books read 
with interest ; gone to Para, on schr. 
J.P. Augur. 

No. 2,482. —‘‘ Books were much 
prized ;” gone to Odessa, on brig 
Zephyr. 

No. 2,577.—Has been to Africa ; 
books read with interest ; gone to sea 
on schr. J. O. Willetts. 


No. 3,117.—“ Books read with pro- 
fit;” gone to Palermo, on brig Staf- 
Sord. 

No. 3,228.—Has been to Africa ; 
books read with interest and profit ; 
gone to Rio Janeiro, on bark P. O. 

Warwick. 

No. 2,253.—Returned from a voy- 
age to Europe; books read with pro- 
fit; gone to Europe, on bark Jasper. 


% No. 3,218.—“ Books much read ; ” 
igone to Galveston, on bark J. Cobb. 


No. 3,327.— Has been a voyage 


o South and to Europe; books much 
sread and highly appreciated ; gone to 
Cape Breton, on bark H. Patterson. 


No. 3,157.—“ This library has been 


Htwo voyages, with two different 
crews. 


The books have all been read 
more or less, and appreciated by my- 
self, officers and men. With many 


4, thanks, yours, 


‘ Wm. K. MaxweE Lt.” 
Gone to Port au Platte, on brig W. 


i) Smith. 


No. 3,181.—“‘ This library has been 


on the Onward since last fall. Would 
4 like to get another. Enclosed I send 
7 five dollars to help the cause. 


Yours, T. E. FAULKNER.” 


) No.1,310. NEw York, Sep. 1, 1870. 


Sir,—In returning the library which 


'I received last April, I have to 
tender to your Society the sincere 
| gratitude and thanks of myself, pas- 
| sengers, officers and crew, of ship 


Winniped, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 


/ under my command. I have been a 
receiver of the benefit of your libra- 
| ries for the last twelve years, and I 
| can sincerely say they have done 
much good on board my ship. Our 


custom is to deal out the books every 


Sunday morning at eight bells, hav- 
_ ing those returned that were given 


out the week previous. It is really 
a pleasure to me to see how interest- 
ed the men always are to get the 
books. I have always considered 
those libraries of great good on board 
my ship, as there is a certain influ- 
ence created, felt, and acted upon, 
during a voyage, where they are cir- 
culated, which tends to suppress bad 
language, and in consequence secure 
better discipline on board ship. You 
have my most hearty wishes for your 
good, and for the good your Society 
is doing; also, the Sunday schools 
who contribute to getting up libra- 
ries for ships. They have my best 
wishes. God bless them.—Very res- 
pectfully yours, James JE Lorv.” 

Library gone to Galveston, on schr. 
Roswell. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 
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No. 3,181. June 7th, 1870. 
The American Seamen’s Fr’nd Soc’ ty. 


Dear Friends,— This library was 
put on board of schr. Onward, of 
Oswego, at Ogdensburgh, last fall, 
by Mr. E. B. Allen, ‘of that place, 
and I have kept it since, but shall 
return itin the course of the summer, 
and try and get another instead. 
The library is a very good thing on 
board a vessel; the books were well 
read by officers and men last fall, 
but the present crew are Greeks, and 
cannot read English, but they are 
read and re-read in the cabin, by all. 
For my own part, Iam much attach- 
ed to your libraries, and think if 
every vessel could be supplied’ it 
would be the means of doing very 
much good. Yours, T. E. F. 


UNITED STATES SHIP, ‘‘ GUERRIERE,” 


September 18th, 1870. 
Nos. 3,560, 3,561, 3,562.—Dear Sir, 
I received the books and reading 
matter which you sent me, for which 
I thank you. I will try and take 
good care of your libraries, and hope 
they will prove a blessing to the men. 
May God bless you in your labor of 
love.—Your brother in Christ, 
Gro. W. DorRANCE,”’ 
Ohaplain, U. S. N. 


No. 2,382. New York, Sept. 30, ’70. 

Dear Sir,—Joining the ship Cru- 
sader, in December, 1867, I found on 
board one of your useful and very 
acceptable libraries— No. 2,382— 
which, with many thanks, I now 
return, nearly complete, and in fair 
condition—quite as good as you can 
expect after a cruise of two years 
and nine months, and having been 
read and re-read by three different 
crews, and on long passages. 

Common as your little red boxes 
are, with their generally pleasing as- 
sortment, you may be surprised when 
I tell you, as I now do, that wishing 
to exchange, on account of having 
had this so long, I have, in various 
ports, tried at least a dozen vessels 
for that purpose, and found but two 
that had your books. Even then I 
did not succeed in getting anything 
on as these ships had just exchang- 
ed. 
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In March, 1863, T left this port in 
barque Queensland, with one of your 
libraries—No. 434—on board. Leay- 
ing that vessel the following year, 
in Sydney, N.S. W., at the urgent 
request of the Master succeeding me, 
and on his promising to return it to 
your address, [ left the books in his 
charge. Enclosing my mite, I am, 
very truly yours, Dan BRADFORD. 


P. §. —I find there are more books 
missing than I thought; probably 
carried away by crew in Hamburg. 

D. B. 


Now gone to Antwerp, on bark 
Lydia. 

No. 3,090.— We have used the 
books freely. The Sabbath School 
and Temperance books have been 
most read. We have had religious 
services every Sunday afternoon, 
consisting of reading the scriptures, 
praying and singing. I have seen 
some of the: crew quite serious at 
times, and I do believe there has 
been seed sown which, in the Lord’s 
time, will result in the salvation of 
souls. I think thework of your society 
in furnishing libraries is worthy of all 
praise. C. BassErr. 


No. 2,397.—Returned ; has been 
very useful; gone to the Mediterra— 
nean, on bark Oder; ten men. 


No. 3,069.—The library placed un- 
der my care, was a great help, and 
blessing to the men. Nearly all the 
sailors’ received the books with 
thankfulness, and drew them regu- 
larly, all the time during the voyage. 
I suggest that there be more elemen- 
tary books, especially for the use of 
those who are not familiar with our 
language. J. RANLALL, 

Mas. A. B. C. F. M. 

No. 3,095.—Books all read ; ‘‘ Four 
Pillars of Temperance,” ‘‘ Laurence 
Monroe,” “ Light on the Ocean,” 
“ Blind Tom,” and ‘‘ Alcohol” were 
most read. The last named book I 
read aloud to the crew, with delight- 
ful results. All signed the pledge. 
The books have been a great bless- 
ing; better send ‘“‘ Alcohol” in every 
library. It is just the thing for 
sailors. A. Morritt,” 

Capt. schr. W. H. Rogers. 
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No. 1,193,—Returned, and gone to 
Liverpool, on schr. W H. Rogers. 

No. 1,630.—Returned ; much good 
done; gone to West Indies. 

No; 2,423.—Returned in good con- - 
dition, and gone to West Indies, on | 
bark Acasia. . 

No. 82.—Returned, refitted, and . 
gone to W. Indies, on brig Redowoa, 
Eight men; has been ten years in use. » 
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Humility. 7 
During the year of George HL, 
there was a learned and good man 
Lord Chief Justice of the country— 
one of the highest and most honor- 
able offices. This gentleman had a 
son about sixteen years of age, and 
one evening, as he was about retir- ~ 
ing, he called him to his room, and — 
said, ‘‘My son, I want to tell you 
the secret of my success in life. I 
can give it to you in one word,— 
humility. Thisis the secret of it all; 
because I never tried to push myself 
forward, and was always willing to 
take the place assigned to me, and 
do the best I could in it. And, my 
son, if you want to be successful, 
learn humility.” 


——————--2- 8 —__—— 
Vice. 


The poison fangs of serpents, 
‘“‘when not employed, are hidden 
from sight by a fold or projection of 
the gum.” It is only as the serpent 
strikes that the fangs are shown! 
Is not this a fitemblem of vice? The 
deadliest vice plays around the soul 
with hidden fangs, and long deludes 
us into vain imaginations of security. 
It conceals its venom until disclosed 
in the infliction of a fatal wound; 
and we often awake to the conscious- 
ness of danger only when the hope 
of escape has perished forever. There 
is no safety except in early flight, 
and distance and abhorrence main- 
tained through life. 
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Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


MARINERS’? CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. 


Nsw York, Catharine, cor. Madison street .. 
Ks cor. Water and Dover St8...++20 


As 27 Greenwich street ...0+ 
«6 foot of Pike street, E. R....-ce 
66 foot of Hubert street, N. R..... 


ne Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
“ Swedish & English, pier 11, N.R. 
“ Oliver, cor. Henry street....-00- 
As cor. Henry and Market streets.. 


BRooxktyn, 8 President street..c.cscscccrece 


BUFFALO. ccc cccccrcccccccccscccccccsecccccccs 
ALBANY, Montgomery street ...-cccccccvccs 


Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... 


“ INOTENINGUALGr cw cccncccvcocccoscceve 

«“ cor. Commercial and Lewis streets.. 

66 Richmond street.......csscccssvece 
PorTLAnp, ME. Fore st. near new Oustom House 
ProvipENcE, R.I., 52 Wickenden street.... 
NEW BEDFORD. .ccccccccssccccccccccsccccccs 
PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 
CO cor. Shippen and Penn sts... 

“ Oatharine street......scseee 

ae Church st. above Navy Yard. 
BALtTmmorg, cor. Alice and Ann streets...... 
se cor. Light and Lee streets .....6 
NORFOLK ccccccoccscccccccccceccvececceccuce 
OHARLESTON, Church, near Water street . 
SAVANNAH. cocccccccccccsccccccccos 
Mositz, Ohurch street, near Water 
NEW ORLEANS -cccccccccccccvccccccccccccces 


SUSTAINED BY 


Mission 
oe 


Methodist, .ccccccccccensccces 
Baptisthiesesacesasccnscccncice 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian.. 


Am. Sea. Friend Society.... { 


ooo coos ereaescogsccsccoeseoes 


Methodist..........ecscseeee 
Boston Sea. Friend Society... 


Boston Port Society........ 


Baptist Bethel Society........ 
EEPISCOPAl spisleeseccceabnccccce 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 
Presbyterian......cesceeesees 
Methodist .......0.sscccecoes 
BIPISCOPAl Ce seweilcecie cece sciccie 
Baptistiepesescsccecccsc x 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 
Baltimore, 8. B......secssee- 
Amer. Sea, Friend Society... 
ee oe 


66 6s “ 
66 “ 66 


Coeorecesccsvaccecccseos C8880 


MINISTERS. 


New York Port Society..... Rey. E. D. Murphy, 
“ce 6 —— 


B. F. Millard. 

R. W. Lewis. 

H. F.Roberts. 
Robt J. Walker. 
0. G. Hedstrom. 
J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Eaward Hopper. 
E. O. Bates. 

O. Helland. 

H. Peck. 

John Miles. 

J.M. H. Dow 

E. T. Taylor. 

Geo. S. Noyes. 

H. A. Cooke, 

J.P. Robinson. 

F. Southworth. 

O. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 

H. Emerson, D.D 
G.W. McLaughlin 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney, 
R. R. Murphy. 

E. N. Crane. 

Wm. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 

L. H. Pease. 


—__ 


Rverican Seamens (Frienv Socery. H 


80 Watr STREET, New Yore 


®yganized, May, 1828.—Incoyporated, April, 1833. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. © Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rev. HARMON, LOOMIS, D..D., Cor. Sec’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
«“ §.H. HALL, D.D., Oor. Sec'y. d Ed. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OE 0 


OsJEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT, 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches.in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in‘°CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH IsLANpSs, PERU, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, pore. SWEDEN 
New BRUNSWICK, &C., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides: preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business ‘upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 


rents and friends. . 


2.—The monthly publication of the SAILoR’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN's FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing.the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’Ss FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. . 


3.—LoAN LIBRARIES, composed of caref oe selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an indiyidual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle, 
—the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
isinformed, if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
ot interest is heard trom it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. £ 


4.—The establishment of SaILors) Homes, R&ADING Rooms, Sayine's Banks, the distribu- ~ 
tion of BrsLrs, TrRacTs, &c. : 


The SaiLors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives,. $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. : 


The Society also aids the Home ror COLORED SaILors, an excellent institution under the 
careof Mr, W. P.. POWELL, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 
auxiliary Societies, in the cities of BosToN, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS; SAN 
FRANCISCO, and HONOLULU, S. I. , 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of thedonor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hundred dollars 
a Life Director. The SaILors’ MaGAzine is, whenasked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 
take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. } 


